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CHAPTER VII. (Continued, 


“Here still!” said Mrs. Bolding, faintly. “ Here 
én this boat, and with you sfil// Ah, Ihave been 
dreaming, then—only dreaming.” 

‘“‘ Dreaming of what ?” asked he. 

“T dreamed that I was up there with my dear 
little child!” she replied, pointing to the sky. 
“ Why, why did I awake to find myself here, and 
with you?” she added, covering her eyes as if 
to shut out the Colonel from her gaze. 

Colonel Stackhouse winced. 

“There is a ship in sight, Mrs. Bolding!” he 
seid, abruptly. “ We shall be saved!” 

“ Saved!” echoed she, contemptuously. ‘ What 
care I now what becomes of me? She is in the 
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bosom of the ocean, and it is there that I would 
be now!” 

Colonel Stackhouse looked down upon her for 
some seconds. 

“ Mrs. Bolding,” he said, “ you are yet young, 
and the world will soon be again before you! 
You must enter the world with me /” 

“Talk not thus to a dying woman!” returned 
she, speaking scarcely above her breath. 

“There is life for you on board yon approach- 
ing ship,” he answered. ‘“ You shall not die, you 
shall live for me, and for my love!” 

“Cease, cease!” she gasped. “Do not insult 
me further !” 

“Woman, hear me!” said he, with passionate 
earnestness, dropping on his knees by her side. 
“You are mine; I have bought you—paid jor you 
with my soul!” 

She moaned between her clasped fingers. 

“Are you listening to me, Mrs. Bolding?” he 


asked, impetuousl7. 
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“IT am compelled to listen to you,” she answered, 
still more faintly; “but your words have little 
weight with me, for I am dying fast !” 

Colonel Stackhouse snatched up the solitary 
oar, to which was still appended the dead child's 
garment, attached to it by the black, and raised it 
aloft, as a signal of distress. 

Meanwhile, the ship in sight became distinctly 
visible; as it did so, the Colonel’s hopes grew 
brighter and brighter. 

Was she a foreign or an English craft ? 

Colonel Stackhouse trusted that she was the 
former, and that she was bound to some obscure 
and far-off port, where Mrs. Bolding would be 
placed entirely in his power. 

Now the Colonel, though a villain of the blackest 
dye, was certainly not a clever villain; he was hot- 
headed and rash; and he would rush into all sorts 
of difficulties without bestowing a single thought 
upon the way in which he should be able to get out 
of them. He worked without any proper calcula 
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tion; he mostly depended on chance to bring about “ Thunder !” ejaculated he, suddonly, and oper- | within that of the medico, and pulled him ovt «f 
that state-room into the:next. 


the fclgionent Cf his desires; and whatever events 
he wished to happev, he reckoned upon positively, 
disdaining all defeat. 

Phe wind bad now risen considerably, and the 
little boat was lifted on the bosom, first of one 
billow ard then anuther. while the.ship was ap- 
proaching nearenr wad nearer to it. 

Colonel St: had no knowledge whatever 
respecting the diifert 1 t build of vessels: “for whether 
of English, or | reneh, or Dutch, or Spanish oon- 
struction, a ship te him was only a ship—a thing 
with sails and rigging; therefore, bo could hazard 
no helping guess at the ration to which the ad- 
vanciug barque belonged. 

Lut she wes ship, and that fact was sufficient 
for the Colonel. 

Another hour went by, yet the Colonel's signal 
of distress was not o served by the strange vessel. 

Would she pass by without noting this lone little 
boat adrift upon the ocean ? 


Colonel Stackhouse shuddered as he asked him- 
gclf the atvuve question. 

Anuie was lying in a state of utter exhaustion. 
She was noteariug whether the ship weut by with 
out secing them or viberwise, for life bad almost 
left her. 


The Col uel was standing upright in the bows of 


the boat, bulding his sinal. 
He white ; and his hiair, in disorder 
blown about, gave to his appearance a look of witd- 


bess—4 hungry, crazed expression. 

Snudden!y the stranger ship hove to. 
The Colonel's heart bounded in his breast. 

Then @ boat was lowered ever her side and do- 
scended into the water. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s strength was fast failing 
bim. 

The boat from the ship bad put off, and, manned 
by stont sailors, was boing rovcd in the direction of 
the lone little craft. 

Coluuel Stackhouse dropped his sical staff, and 
gunk back in the ski‘. ature could held out uo 
longer, he had faiited away. 

The sailors polled vigorousl:, each moment 
making the space beiween thems and the un- 
guided, tossing skiff !ess and less: they pulled with 
a hearty will, convinced that they were carrying 
succour to some poor shipwrecked swil.rers; to 
starving, helpless beings. 

Preseutly the two beats were withiu hail of each 
other. 


The b who was in cor 8 One 
from the ship, cried out Ioud!s, Boat, aho 

The sa vn ther cars, awaiting an 
answer. 

Dat none came. 


Aud the waves, crested with sparkling foam, 
gucgled and hissed, and the eea-birds shricked as 
they whirled their Hiskt from billow to billow. 

Again the boatswaiv bailed the dancing craft. 

Aud ayain the same silence. 

The sailors looked cne at ancther in superstitious 
alarm. 

No living creature now was visible on board tho 
lone little vessel; the Colonel and Mrs. Bolding 
were both of them lying inseusible and hidden 
from sight. 

The boatswain turvod his quid in hia mouth, and 
his brouzed face twitched a little as he spoke. 

“Tt couldn't ha’ been a mermaid, lads,as has been 
a deceivin’ on us with her cursed pranks, ’cause 
here's the craft, you see, all nat’ral as life.” 

The sailors shook their heads, doubtingly. 

* One does hear on sich things as spectre ekiffs 
appcarin’ nows and thens in these here partic'ler 
latitoods,” the boatswain continued; “bat you 
sees, lads, that those sort o’ spectre things alus 
vanishes ia s flash o’ ligutnin’, or in some eich way, 
while this here oraft as has delooded us to come to 
it, seems to have no intention of vanishin’ at all.” 

The sailors again shook their heads, and suspi- 
ciously eyed ¢he little vessel before them: they had 
no relish for # mearer view of her, and were heartily 
wishing that the boatewain would at once command 
them to pul! back to tbe ship. 

But they were disappointed in their wishes. 

“ Dooty is dooty, lads,” said the boatswain, once 
more turning his quid, and putting on a brave look ; 
“so give way, dads, and let's get close alongside on 
her, whatever she is!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE men pulled after tho dancing craft, which 
scemed to mockingly evade them; and the bvoat- 
mayain, sitting in the stern of his boat, tiller in 
Maud, Was watching watching it. 


ing his eyes very wide. 

The sailors exclianged alarmed looks with one 
another. 

“Why, thero’s snmmnut in ber!” gaid, .still 
staring at the tossing craft, whieh they were now 
rapidly nearing.—" summut either dead or alive,” 
he added, very wagely. 

A few more strokes of the cars bronght them 
atill closer to the object of their pursnit, which a 
big wave at this moment flung across their very 
bows. 

“A man and a woman!” exclaimed the beatewain, 
rising and grasping the lone little vessel just as 
another wave was liiting her away. 

The sailors paused agh: ist. 

A question was on their lips. 

Were the occupants of the 
or dead ? 

The boatswain had flung himself on board of 
her, and was about to solve all his doubts. 

“ Alive, lads!” he cried, in a relieved tone,— 
“alive, but that’s ail!” he added, further pursuing 
his examinations. “ The poor lady's a’most gone 

entirely, but a drop grog may dv wonders for 
her. Back, luds—back to the ship as fast as you 
cau pull, for there's uct # minute to be lost.” 

And as he spoke, he sucuied the two boats to- 
gether, aud the sailors commenced quickly rowing 
them back in che direction of the waiting barque. 

Mcianwhile the boatswain used all his rough en- 
deavours to rouse the Colunel; but that gentleman’s 
lethargy, being too deep to yield to any ordinary 
efforts that might be made for his recovery, still 
continued. 

The bes: 


solitary oraft living 


swainy now turned to Mre. Bolding, and, 
raisiuy her in bias arms, tried to revive her senses. 

But poor Auuic sull lay cold and motionless, as 
one in whose veins life’s current had long ceased 
to tlows. 

“Taint of bo manuer use for me to goous 
plaguing the ; poor creetur,” the boatewain mu:tered 
to hiuself; she's work for the doctor not for me,” 
he added, ecompasion tele the disorder ed 
tresses brow, aud regarding her very ten- 
derly. “She's hada bad spel ou it, LU be bound, 
poor thirg. Wrecked, without bread or water— 
lying all day loug under a suu that’s hot envegh to 
scorch up sich a delicate thing as she! Hum! 
The sentieman’s her husband, I suppose!” pursued 
the boatswain, glauciug at tho Colonel's inauimate 
form. Veal}, “vo bad this trouble both to- 


they 
ther, if thas fort tu ‘om, pour souls.” 
* * 


vou 


When Coleus! Stackhoase returned to censcious- 
ness, he lying in a slip’s berth, with 
the ship's doctor and a female (the stewardess) at- 
tending him. 

Tho Colonel looked around him in great per- 
plexity. 

How came he there, aud where was Mrs. Bol- 
ding ? 

Ho was very weak—so weak, indevd, that he 
could not just yet command his voice to speak. 

“ Here, swallow a little more of this, it will do 
you good,” said the doctor, putting tu the Colonel's 
lips a glass containiug some braudy-aud-water. 

The famisuing wan greedily gulped the draught, 
then once more looked around hira. 

“ He is looking for the lady, his wife,” whispered 
the stewardess aside to the doctor. 

Colouel Stackbouse’s ears Lad caught those 
words. 

“Where is sho?” he gasped, his strength re- 
Viving under the effects of the frequently adminis- 
tered brandy and water. 

“ Do not alarin yourself, sir,” said the stewardess ; 
“the lady is doing very well—far better than «we 
expected.” 

“What ship am I on board of ?” asked Colonel 
Stackhouse, in an eager vuice. 

“The Wellington.” 

“An English vessel 2” 

“ Yes, air.” 

“ Whither boand ?” 

“To Siduey.” 

“To Sidney !” repeated the Colonel, in a tone of 
disappointment. “Where is the lady?” he in- 
quired, after a pause, attempting to raise him- 
self. 

“In the next state-room,” was the reply. 

Colonel Stackhouse again essayed to rise, 
forth all his remaining strength in the effort. 

Presently be succeeded in dragging himself out 
of bis berth. 

“Conduct me to her,” he said, to the doctor of 
the ship. 

Aud as he spoke, Colonel Stackhouse put hia arm 


Annie, whom the lady passengers had 
supplied with fresh garments, was lying on a © ech 
with recovered consciousness, but looking «x... 
ingly baggard end ill. 

‘Bho shivered as the.Colone] entered. 

us, doctor,” he eaid, in an under tone. 

The-doctor at once obeyed, and Colonel Sts k- 
house and Mrs. Bolding-were.Jeft alone togethe:. 

“You sre better, Mrs.\ Belding,” be said, sp- 


her. “I am rejoiced to see you s..” 
She made no-reply. 
He sat down beside her »as:he-didao, she turn 
her face away from hin. 


“ You still hate me, Mrs. Bolding,” he continu, 
in a hoarse whisper. “Oh, have pity on me!” be 
added, clasping his hands in abject entreaty. 

“ Have you some pity onwme, Colonel Stackhow: 
Annie returned, very faintly. 

“Mrs. Bolding,” be went on, quivering’: 
“Mrs. Bolding, liste: 10 ame, and heed - 
words I am about to speak.” 

“Spare me! I ain iil both in body and 

He was silent for » few moments 

“ Will you kiud!y listen toa woid or two. 
Doldiug—I will distress you as little as poss. | 
believe me ?” 

“Why distress me at all, Colonel Stacahou- 

can I help so, since the wmerest 
lable I utter troubles you ?” 

“T know your thei, C. 
I iraplore you.” 

“I must—great heaveu, 1 rust!” he burst 
emphatically. 

“ Recollect, Colonel, that at the present 
my heart is aching over a new sorrow. 
spect that sorrow, and me tv mourn ov 
in solitude and peace!” 

“Woman !” he cried, “ you will killive outriv!, 
Already have you driven me to tho very verg: 
raacdness, by aud by you will have to answer 
my lifo itsolf.” 

Anuie wrung her hand:, and he went on in fren- 
zied accents. 

“You will remember that you are known here ae 
my utfe/” he said, stooping and speaking in her 
ear. 

“ As you wife ?” returned she, star} and torn- 
ing upou her white face, filled with suc lon 
terror. 

“As iny wife!” was his brief rejoinder. 

“What do your words in 

you not iprobebd their 
slowly eked. 

“No!” faltered she. 

“You are singularly dull,” he observe! 
soinething like a sueer iv his voice. 

She looked at hin in growing coufusion aud} 
plexity. 

“ Have I not gaid that you neat cuivs 
world it must be with ze?” 

She did not auswer hin. 

“You aro mixe!” he continued, in a hissing 
whisper. “ You were picked up with ima fone 
boat on the open ocean. You will uot dens 
assertion 1 may now chouse to make with ieiereuve 
to our relative positions with each other—you will 
not dare to do 0!” he added, almost fivicely. 

Annio shivered, clasped her hands over her face, 
and moaned aloud. 

“You hear me, Mrs. Bolding! You are mane? 
I have bought you—piid for you with my and!” 

“Oh, why did you uot leave me in the beat— 
leawe mo there to die? Compared with your -per- 
sseution, such an act would have been merciful «s0- 
wards me |” 

“Leave you to die, Mrs. Bolding!” echoed the 
Colonel. “ With your life would end my own!” he 
edded, with passionate earnestness, throwing hiw- 
self on hiscknees beside the couch. 

‘‘ Rise!" she cried, recoiling from him in terror— 
“vise, I you! have mercy on my unpro- 
tected have commiseration on my great 


‘Mire. Bolding: the man who has 
have, who has allowed no obsiacle to 
atpp between himself and you, will not pause now 
that he.has you completely in higgrasp! I will be 
your fxiend to the end of my existence! I wii 


watch over and guard you from every earthly ill! 


nel—do not renes 


Oa 
for 


Meaning.” 


auy 


beoome your slave; answer to your beck and 


mod,cand kiss your very foateteps! I will du a. 
this, Mrs. Bolding; but I will vot give you up, or 
foreyo tha emiles that I have promised myself ove 
dey to win from you!” 

“You will never win a suiile froc: me!” she an- 
ewored, cul.lly. 


| 
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“ Never?” 

“ Never, Colonel Stackhouse!” she replied, firmly. 

“T preserved your life !” 

“ You preserved a worthless thing! Heaven for- 
give = for saying so!” che added, quickly. 

‘Tiave you uo gratitude towards me ?” 

“Mh, Colonel Stackhonee !” she exclatmed, with 
a covvalsive burst of emotion, “my breast is so 
filled with trouble, that there is no room in it for 
any other feeling !” 

“Dut that trouble will not last for ever, Mrs. 
Bolding ; and then ?” 

“Why will you thus persvere in tormenting 
me?” 

“ Why will yon thus persevere in hating and tor- 
twing me?” he retorted. 

“ Alas, alas!” wailed she. 

“Now listen to ma, Mrs. Bolding!” proceeded 
Colonel Stackhouse. ‘I will respect this new 
sorrow of yours, and for a time I will desist iu 
urging my euit towards you in every other way 
6ave by a constant but silent show of my devotion 
towards you! But understand that you are to 
answer to the title of Mrs. Stackhouso here, and 
ever aftorwards 

“What! allow yon to represent me to the world 
as your wife? Neve!” she cried, indignantly. 

“ You would not wish to be presented to it as 
something worse!” he returned, with a marked 
meaning, which she comprebended well. 

“You would not cruelly wrong one 60 helpless 
and wretched ag I? Oh, Colonel Stackhouse, you 
would not misrepresent her—do her a foul injury 
who never injured you?” 

Sho spoke appealivgly ; but he turned a deaf ear 
to ber voice, and closed biz heart to all ber ontrea- 
tics. Sho was in his grasp now, and he was deter- 
u.ined to keep her so. 

What could Annie do in such a strait as this? 
She was hemmed in by dangers—by cangera from 
which there appeared to be no exrUuy chanee of 
escape. 

Annie's truthfal nature shrauk from faleehood in 
every shape, while her delicately-seusitive mind 


dreaded all contact with sny sort of shame or aus- | 
picion, for honest as a cloudicss day were ell her | the yossel’g deck, thinkirg upon, and bemvusnincg, 


thoughts, and «3 houest ag her thoughts she 
wished her activi to be. 

What! pass for Colouel Stackhouse’s wife? de- 
ceive the world with @ gross and wicked lie? 
Annie's very soul revolted at the propesition, and 
turned away from it in biushing indignation. 

But, on the other band, sapposing that the 
Colonel] should keep his crue) threat, and adver- 
tise her as his mistress? 

Great heaven! there was madness in such a 
supposition! She shuddered to entertain it. 

What—what wae sbe to do? 

The Colone! was resolute: he would not fail to 
carry out his iuiuman menace. Alas, alas! where 
could she look for protection ? how could she avoid 
his pitiless snares ? 

She was, iidced, caught fast iu his toils; and im- 
pending degra ation, ruin, and kerror stared her in 
the face. 

She turned on her couch, and sobbed in her 
clasped hawds. 

What—what, had she done? what sin had she 
ec mmitted, that beaven should thus forsake her, 
vod leave her at the mercy of a villain ? 

She cou'd not stand up and contend against 
this man aud his barbarous plots. Of what avail 
would 4, protestations be, opposed to these subtle 
and terrible inventions of his? 

Tush! her voice was weak, while his was strong : 
ber denials would never drown his loud aspersious 
against her honour; no, never, never! 

Her husband and her child were both torn 
from her; the former exiled, the latter dead; she 
had little to live for now, and asked only for death 
to put an end to all her earthly struggles, all her 
earthly woes. 

Oh, that she were sleeping In the bed of the 
ocean—sleeping there with her dead darling lying 
on her breast! 

Was it sinful thus to wish ?—was it sinful for a 
poor persecuted woman to pray for peace ? 

Surely—earely not! 

While the above thoughts were rapidly passing 
through Aunie’s mind, the doctor of the ship en- 
tered, and approached her couch. 

“Mrs. Stackhouse ig much better,” said the 
Colonel, in answer to the doctor's ing airing looks. 

Annie shivered oonvuisively, and of sudden 
every drop of blood in her veins seemed to stag- 
Date. 

She could not summon voice to ieny his words; 
she had uot the fortitude de se. 


She was mute, and in that muteness she appeared 
to give countenauce to this vile imposture. 

Entrapped ! entrapped ! 
escape through! What could she do now but sub- 
mit to her frightful fate—submit to, and bitterly 
bemoan it all the while. 

She had permitted him to call her his sift, and 
his words could not now be recalled. 

Annie thought of her young Lusband, and of all 
he had sacrificed for love of her. 

Must she never look upon him eain ? Was she, 
indeed, severed from him for ever ? 

At this moment she loved him more dearly than 
ever ; aud her ecul sickened as she reil.cted on the 
bateful power that Colonel Stackhouse had assumed 
over her. 

Sheuld she cry aloud to those around her, and 
publish his deception ? 

No, no! she could not do that! A still greater 
wrong would be dealt unto her, should she oer to 
resist him now. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Tite “ Wellington,” attended by prospercus winds, 
pursned her course, and Anuie soon beeame con- 
valescent. Tho Coloncl’s strength had rallied long 
ago, 90 he had been enabled to pay overy aitentivn 
to Mrs. Bolding’s weakly state, and to watcu over 
and tend her through almost every hour in the day. 

It was in vain that Aunis protcsted agaiuct his 
unwelcome and enforced care of her; he took no 
heed whatever of her words—he tiaghed at Uiciw 
now. 

“'Tis too late—too late to iznere me now be 
woud frequently ery, in to her lamer 
tions. 

Vheu Annia would grow quite 
taany days Colonel Stackhouse would revir cace 
hear her voico—never even hear her sigh. 

Ifer silence was terrible to Liui—it wag worse 
than loud reproaches—worse than rage, or furfous 
ms!edictions would have been. 

“ Why are you so obstinutely be: 
mn?” he esked, one day, when she 


sont, and for 


ton thwarting 


4 oxitting oon 


hor di-astrous fate. 

She tooked at Lim with 
bin no reply. 

There was & quiet resolve expressed fn Mrs. 
Bolding’s face, which «aid, as plainly as looks 
could say, “Try es you will, you ne'er shall con- 
quer me!” 

He bit his lips in sullen anger. 

“Did you hear me? I asked, whorefore you thus 
persist jn opposing mo ?” 

“ question is a need! ss one, Colonel Stack- 
house,” she replied, chillingly. 

“A needless ope ?” 

“Yes. Yon kuow my feelings tewards you, and 
that they will never change.” 

“ They must change!” he snswercd, in a deter- 
mined tone. 

She smiled a smile of calm deflance. 

“Can you comand the sun to chan;;e his course, 
or make this billowy ocean smooth and tranquil ?” 
sho said. “No. ‘Then cease to think that you cau 
ever alter my feclings towards you.” 

“ Surely,” he cried, “no woman was over half su 
stubborn as yourself !” 

“ No woman, surely, was ever half so persecuted 
or wronged as I!” wes her marked rejoinder. 

“Orso madly beloved, um?” added he, fixing 
his passionate gaze upon her. 

Mrs. Bolding shivered, and recoiled from hi 
with evident terror and loathing. He was watch 
ing her—closely watching her. 

Would nothing she could say or do extiuguish 
this man’s wild and unlawfal passion for hor ? 

She had repulsed him fn every way she could; 
she had repulsed him until she was fairly weary of 
repulsing him; yet he had not relaxed his impor- 
tunities a jot, but still continued to harass her with 
his hateful, wicked suit. 

“ You are here, on board this ship, before all its 
officers and passengers, as my wife,” remarked the 
Colonel, in measured syllables. 

She wrung her clasped hands in silent anguish 
—she dared not trust her voice to answer |iiin jest 
then. 

“ When we reach Sydney———” he resumod. 

“ Then,” interrupted she, with a sudden burst,— 
“ then I shall make my wrongs known, and ask for 
justice.” 

He curled hie lip contemptuously, and sho weut 


bot 


vy cs, 


on. 
“ Your power over me will end the moment ny 


foct touches that shore, Colonel Stackhouse.” 


No loophole for her to | 


“Bo not too sure of that,” was tho cocl roe 


iofuder. 

She was start! sd by Lis tone, but strove to « 
ceal that she was so. 

“ My feet are free,” she observed; * and th 
Tain gving to wil! be a free one to me.” 
“With we evir by your side, Mrs. 
shall ti.at laud ‘2 a free one to you.” 

am oo privoncr, Colonel Stackbous 
cried, with Liauchod face; “and for your it: 
answer that there will socn be law to seitle them. 

“Pshaw! You will be just as much in tay th.sil 
on sboie cu tite see Ltell you that voa 
are bound to to me most fimnly. 
seek uot to struggle iurtiier, Gut let all matters . 
as they are resting now.” 


“1 have no earthly friend to aid mea vow,” s) 3 
“Lut Twill act quite for heaven 
Bure ccud me one.” 

“She. Belding,” he returned, Jeterui: 
repuca 1 will be utterly and everlas: 
destroyed if, either directly or ici yy you 
ayainst me.” 

* Dut wi i+ my H eyte! 
“asacrt it ak they 

“And whol Ao aus 
asked, with al ! 

She locked tn a it fos 3 

“None will deabt them, Colove!l Stackbe 
she said, somewhat piondly. “Ob , ne 
Sure, will 

‘But how yoa prove their Mrs, 
ing ¢” 

She was still more bewildered. 

captain of this ship, acd Ms pasgeng 
as well, will bear testiaeny roy im 
affair,” said Colonel Stackhouse. 

“Wo ehall aco,” waa the curt reply. 


shall.” 

And with these eer! 
Mis. lding’s sicy, and 
the deck. 

Now ou beard th: “ip 


haviour. 
Polnda (such wos che 
) had nothing and, cic 

very to trouble her head abeut. 

Fhe wis an odd little Womar, fund of 
foud of gossip, and fond of She was!» 
in her manner, dressed quai:'ly, was su | 
talker and walker, slept little, and prind a 
ito everybody's affairs that chanced to come 
the possibility of ber reach or 

Per eyes were sharp, like those of fore, 
her wove waa t 1 
end. Her muath waa largo bot 
that ecorned a de cist’s attenti: 
while her complexion was such 13 to dety | 
of the hottest san that ever sloue. 

Everrbody cu board called Mrs. P 
"and there was that ev 


ught bor such 


to do 


¢ iy 


Character, 
} . 
etsham cued Lie! cwhat 
say concerning her, and 

What they might think of her. 

If sho chose to wear an ugly pose 
nobody 3 business but her own; sud if she also ck. 
to wear ghort and ecanty ..3, that 
iv’s business but her owa. 

What mattered it toanybedy but} ohh 
dressed her wiry grey hair. Vf oto picsecd 
it up” io ting curla, they id's bers any 
she gare, and they sulted er 
toa T. 

Certainly the men’s boots she Were Were wii 
becoming to her feet—-she would ailow 
what did it matter, since they ever kept those fee 
nice aud dry. 

Well, perhaps sho ought to wear kid ploves: 
then cuttou ones weut on 60 easily, giving her 
trouble at all, that che really preferred them to : 
best kid in the world. 

Aud what was it to any man or woman ali.’ 
whether she liked snuff or not! Shoe paid for : 
snuff, and though she civilly offered people herb”. 
they were not compelled to pat their tingers int 
uuless they liked to do go. 

Assuredly she did like roaming abroad, and sho 
didn’t care who knew that she dideo. She thaws: 
goodness that she wasn’t a fingor-post or 
stone, always to be sticking in one place, and poini- 
ing one way. 

Pooh! sho didn’t wart her blood to stszuate in 
her veins, not she iudeed ; she war ied torcus: it all 
np, sud put it in brisk motfox. 

Prying was she! sho now amd then 


wes nah 
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fee) an interest in the people round about her, that 
was a fact! and who on earth could blame her if 
she did do so. 

“Busybody!” Humph, indeed, she thanked her 
stars that it wasn’t LazyJody that they could call 
her. 
Now Annie puzzled the widow Pottersham, 
whose wit was as sharp as a necdle, and, to use the 
widow's own language, she had made many fruitless 
attempts to cultivate her acqaaintance. But Annie 
bad hitherto shunned all the passengers, aud Mrs. 
Belinda Pottersham amongst the rest. 

The widow's curiosity was piqued; there was a 
mystery in connexion with the lady, and Mrs. Pot- 
tersham wished to learn what that mystery was. 

Why did the wife of that fine dashing Colonel 
g¢ about with a face white as @ shect, aud eyes 
a:ways red, as if she had just been shedding tears. 

Ah, there was a secret in the lady's breast; of 
that Mrs. Pottersham was quite copviuced. 

Huw could she get at it; buw cuuld she worm 
uerself into the lady's cunfidence ? 

Mrs. Pottersham had bale Aunie good morning 
at several diflereut times; Lud made to Ler divers 
remarks on the state of the weather: but the widow 
had never gained any word in return; a sileat bow 
was al] the answer Annie had ever given her. 

But Mrs. Pottersham did not fail heart in her 
attempts on Annie. The widow could stand re- 
buffs; and, more even than that, bad plenty of 
pitieuce and perseverance. 

Now you must suppose that Mrs. Pottersham had 
Inn on dick during the above recorded scene be- 
tveen the Colouel and Mrs. Bolding, watching and 
prying according to her usual custom. 

The widuw Lad seen Aunie much excited during 
tier couversation with the Colonel, and wondered 
what it was all about. 

Either the lady had an awful temper of her own, 
or the Culonel was a sly tyrant to her. Mrs. Pot- 
tersham really could not nuke up ber mind to decide 
which of the two was the case. 

Yet the lady looked unhappy; she never smiled, 
aud was frequently to be seen in tears. 

What could be the cause of her unhappiness ? 

Mrs. Pottersham was in a fever of curiosity to 
learn a!) about the sad lady. 

Should she again make an attempt to get into 
conversation with her? Yes, she would: the lady, 
let Ler have whatever temper she might, couldn't 
suap Mrs. Pottersham’s Lead off. 

So the widow started up from her seat, crossed 
the deck, aud, approaching Anuie, bade her “ good 
morning.” 

Mrs. Bolding bowed distantly in return. 

Mrs. Puttersham then produced her snuff-box, 
and, opening it, took a Luge pinch of the pungent 
mixture. 

“This is a glorious wind for us,” observed the 
widow, glancing up at the full sails, “I hope it may 
last, don't you, Mrs. Stackhouse ?” 

Mis. Stackhouse! 

Annie shuddered at the name; applied as it was 
to herself—who had no right to it—it was doubly 
hateful to her. 

Mrs. Pottersiham was waiting for an answer. 

But uo answer, save @ mere inclination of her 
bead, did Annie give. 

“ Yes, if this wind lasts, we shall see Sydnoy in 
about four weeks’ time,” Mrs. Pottersham added. 

“ So soon !” exclaimed Aunie, suddenly looking 


ap. 

Mrs. Pottersham fixed Ler eyes on her ques- 
tioner's face. 

At last the widow had succecded in making her 
speak | 

“You must be very fond of the sea, my dear 
young lady,” she said, slowly and searchingly. 

“Fond of the sea, madam!” Annie echoed. 
“ What induces you to think so?” 

“ Your exclamation. Tersons not liking the sea 
would look upon four wecks as an age.” 

Annie was silent. 

“ You don’t seem to have quite recovered from 
the effects of your late calamitous disaster, Mrs. 
Stackhouse,” the widow went on, taking a seat by 
Annic’s side. 

“N-o !” faltered Mrs. Bolding, with a deep sigh. 

“Poor thing!” pursued the widow, in a sym- 
pathizing tone. “It was terrible to be tossing 
about in an open boat for whole days and nights 
without bread or water.” 

“Tt was terrible,” shivered Annie, in reply. 

“Of course it was!” agreed the widow. “ But 
the danger is now past and gone, and you should 
forget the whole affair, and not droop over the 
memory of it, as I see you are always doing.” 

Mis. Puldine felt suffocating. She was longing 


for a confidante—for one who would befriend her, 
and she was wondering whether or not her com- 
panion was a woman to be trusted. 

“Do you know that I lost my only child in that 
late terrible disaster ?” Annie asked, in a trembling 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, I heard all about it,” the 
widow returned. “But since your husband has 
been spared to you, you should learn to be thankful, 
and try to forget the loss of your child.” 

Annie looked into the face before her, and tried 
to read it. 

Mrs. Pottersham, seeing that her countenance was 
undergoing an examination, remained silent for a 
few seconds. 

“Yes, Mrs. Stackhouse, just for the Colone!'s 
sake,” the widow said. 

“ Mrs. Pottersham !” uttered Annie, abruptly. 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“ Have you any sons or daughters ?” 

“No. I wish to goodness I had!” the widow 
quickly replied. “I shouldn't be here, roaming 
about for my own amusement and pleasure, if I bad 
anybody at all to care about, or to care about me.” 

Anuie did not answer; she was pondering—pon- 
dering deeply. 

“Why did you ask me euch a question, Mrs. 
Stackhouse ?” the widow demanded. 

“IT was wondering,” Annie rejcined, hastily 
glancing round the ship in search of the Colonel. 

“ Wondering, child!” repeated the old lady, in 
surprise. “ Inthe uame of patience, what about ?” 

“Shall tell you, Mr. Pottersham ?” quivered 
Annie. 

“To be sure, my dear!” returned the widow, 
eagerly. 

“And you wil! promise not to be offended at my 
words 

“ Offended ?” 

“Yes; you will not feel hurt at them ?” 

“Good gracious, my dear! how cvuld any of 
your words hurt me? Go on—I'm listening to you.” 

“T hardly know how to begin,” said Anuie, 
hesitatingly. 

Then there ensued a long pause, which the 
widow filled up by taking several sniffs at a pinch 
of snuff. 

“I have been wondering whether you have a 
kind and feeling heart, Mrs. Pottersham,” added 
Annie, timidly. 

“Tlave you, my dear?” laughed the old lady. 
“Well, and what is the result of your wondering, 
may I ask?” 

Mrs. Bolding shook her head. 

“ My physiognomy perplexes you, I suppose?” 
Mrs. Pottersham continued. “I know it: it per- 
plexes everybody. I like it todo so. A nice thing 
it would be for one to have a visage in which one’s 
qualities, good and bad, were all reflected. I’m 
sure I'm very grateful to think that my counte- 
nance is such au inexpressive one.” 

“ Nay, I did not say that it was not expressive, 
Mrs. Pottersham.” 

“My dear, you did not need to say it—I am 
quite aware of the fact, and rejoice over it.” 

Annie’s Leart sank within her; she could not 
comprehend the strange old lady, and feared to 
confide to her ear the history of her own sorrows, 
aud all her apprehensions. 

“My dear,” proceeded Mrs. Pottershim, in a 
changed tone, “1 believe that I’m a queer surt of a 
body, but under my rough exterior sumcthing good 
might be found, if only somebody would take the 
trouble to look for it.” 

Annie was silent. 

“ VohLat say you, Mrs. Stackhouse—do you not 
crecit my words 2?” 

Annie besitated, and glanced up and down the 
deck. 

The Colonel! was nowhere to Le seen. 

“Would you befriend me, Mrs. Pottersham, if you 
knew me to be both unfortunate and wretched ?” 
Annie asked, in brcken syllables, her face flushing 
and paling by turns. 

“ Unfortunate and wretched, Mrs. Stackhouse ?” 

“ Unfortunate and wretched, Mrs. Pottersham !” 
Mrs. Boldiug returned, clasping her hands together, 
and tightly wringing them. 

The old lady looked into Annie’s wild and im- 
ploring eyes, and then cast down her own. 

Sle was puzzled, greatly puzzled, by her com- 
panion’s manner. She really began to think her a 
little mad; she had suspected all along that there 
was a mystery abuut the lady, but concerning the 
nature of that mystery, Mrs. Pottersham had never, 
until this moment, ventured the remotest surmise: 
but now she feared she guessed all—the poor lady 
wasn’t in her right senses. 


' tale. 


“Ah, you hesitate, Mrs. Pottersham !” said 
Annie, in a disappointed tone. 

“Mrs. Stackhouse ”" commenced the old lady. 

“Not that name—oh, not that name!” inter- 
rupted Annie, in subdued disgust and horror. 

‘Mrs. Stackhouse!” the old lady cried, in marked 
amazement, her hands uplifted, and her eyes staring 
wide. 

“Call me not by that hated name!” Annie ex- 
claimed, in a hoarse whisper. 

“DBiless us and save us!” ejaculated her con: 
panion. 

It does not belong to me—I have no right to 
it in any way.” 

“No right to your own husband's name ?” broke 
forth Mrs. Pottersham. ‘ Well, I never!” 

‘Husband! my husband!” flashed forth Annie, 
indignantly. “ He is none such to me /” 

“ What?” half shricked the old lady, recoiling 
for a moment from her companion. “Im shocked, 
madam—I’m positively horrified at you!” she added, 
very brusquely. 

“Do not misconstrne my words, Mrs. Potter- 
shain,” gaid Annie; “hear my tale, and then 
judge me as you please—as I deserve to be 
judged.” 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear!” fluttered the old lady; 
“how could you be so very wicked? Colonel 
Stackhouse is not your husband ?” 

“ No!” 

“Nor any relation to you ?” 

“Nol” 

“Why, then he has imposed apon us all, it 
seems; and 60 also have you, madam!” 

“ Believe me, I have been a most unwilling 
partuer in the imposition Colonel Stackhouse has 
practised here.” 

“An unwilling partner?” repeated the old lady ; 
“don’t tell me any such rubbish as that!” she 
added, with an angry flush. 

“Ob, Mra. Pcttersham!” Annie entreating!y 
cried. “Pray—pray listen to my story, and lend 
your womauly aid in protecting @ most injured, 
helpless, and miserable woman !” 

The widow, after taking two or three more suiils 
of snuff, cleared her voice aud spoke. 

“Young lady, I’m not a brute, and I don’t mean 
to behave like one to you.” 

Annie's face grew brighter at hearing these 
words. 

“T will listen to your story. Heaven forbid that 
I should ever close my ears against any cry of dis- 
tress coming from wheresoever it might; and, if it 
be in my power, I will assist you also.” 

“My kind, good friend!” exclaimed Annie, with 
a burst of grateful emotion. 

“Nay, don’t praise me yet,” said Mrs. Potter- 
sham, roughly, at the same time endeavouring to 
conceal a tear which had started to her eyes. ‘Go 
on, I am listening to you.” 

“ You must be patient with me, for my relation 
will be a somewhat lengthy one.” 

“ Yes, yes—go on!” returned the old lady, un- 
able to hide the eager curiusity she felt at this 
moment. 

As briefly as she could, Annie now told her sad 
She suppressed noti.ing; she narrated her 
history, simply and honestly, from its beginning to 
its end; painting with truth’s never-fading colours, 
all Ler sorrows, and all her wrongs as well. 

(To be continued.) 


My Lost Pes.—I've lost my pet gold pen. Why 
that, of all things, must needs depart, heaven cu'7 
knows. Iam writing this minute with a stiff, steel 
thing, that drives me wild. I have searched for my 
lost pen till my bones all ache; and the heartless 
creatures I've addressed on the subject declare “ they 
have not seen it,” and ask with the most eublime 
effrontery, equalled only by their ignorance cf 
literary human nature, “ why any other pen wout 
do as well?” Why won't any other baby do as 
wellas yours, madam? or why won't any other wife 
do as well as yours, sir? Perhaps that last may be 
a risky question, but I’m safe on the first, anyhow. 
I’d like to ask you, haven’t I got used to my lost 
pen? Didn't it go exactly to suit me? Haven't I 
poked my hair with it, when an idea got cross-way 
in my brain, and wouldu’t straighten itself out? 
Haven't I entrusted confidential things to it, and 
yet you coolly ask why any other pen won't “do 
as well?” Qé course I shall have to get another, 
and break it in; and what I write with it will be 
all the difference between you wearing your “ best 
Sunday clothes,” and wearing the comfortable easy 
wrapper that you can loll, or tumble round in, in 
any audevery attitude, and without a thought of the 
graces.—Fanry Fern. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


BARDEN TOWER. 

THERE fs, probably, not a more rornantic and lovely 
spot in the West Riding of York than that which sur- 
rounds the time-honoured walls of Barden Tower. 
Following the windings of the River Wharfe, the path- 
way sometimes turns and twines along the edge of the 
crystal-rolling stream, then it climbs by the side of 
overhanging rocks covered with ivy, and fringed with 
fern and mosses; while, again it passes through woods 
filled with great old trees, and meadows, where the 
green soft grass might lead one to suppose that the 
plough had never intruded there; and when the old 
black walls of Barden present themeelves to view, the 
scene is one of great beauty. The Tower stands boldly, 
surrounded by its leafy groves and placid meadows, but 
its very form and strength are enough to indicate that, 
peaceful as its site now may de, peaceful scenes were 
not always enacted there. 

Barden Tower was for many centuries in posses- 
sion of the Cliffords, Lords of Cumberland. Originally 
it seems to have been one of their forest lodges, erected 
for the accommodation of the keepers, who were placed 
in different spots for the protection of the deer. 

Political events, however, changed its character. 
The family of Clifford had, during the Wars of the 
Roses, proved constant and earnest adherents of the 
House of Lancaster. Their destinies had changed with 
the changeful history of the house to which they clung. 
Thomas, Lord Clifford, died for his king on the field 
of St. Alban’s, so fatal for a while to the interest of 
the Red Rose of Lancaster. At Towton, where a 
decisive battle was fought in 1461, Edward IV found 
his way opened to the throne, and one of his first acts 
was to attaint the house which had fought so bravely 
for the opposing line of princes. On this attainder 
being passed, the Cliffords retired into obscurity, and 
so fallen did they become, that ere many years had 
passed away, the representative of this old and gallant 
family was spending his days as a shepherd amidst the 
moors and fells of Cumberland. 

When in 1485, Richard III perished in the fleld, and 
Richmond, as Henry VII, ascended the throne of 
England, the attainders passed against the adherents 
of his family were reversed. A search was made for 
the heir of the noble house of Clifford; he was found 
amongst the flocks and moors of Cumberland, where 
be had spent a happy youth watching his sheep on 
the earth, and the stars in the heavens. 

Transported thus unexpectedly from the moorland 


cuitege to the lordly homes of his ancestors, he carried 
maiz him the tastes which he had acquired. He had | 


BARDEN TOWER 


Skipton and other baronial castles to go to if he chose, 
but he preferred Barden, with its leafy solitudes, to all 
of these. The old lodge was accordingly changed into 
a mansion, befitting the rank and wealth to which he 
had become entitled. Here, in times of peace, he 
studied, but when warlike times came back, he doffed 
the garb of the student and donned that of the feudal 
lord; and in many a scene of strife did he show that 
the pastoral scenes of his youth had not extinguished 
the martial blood which he inherited. His dust is 
now in the choir of Bolton Abbey, while the traditions 
of his varied and romantic life attach deep interest to 
the ruins of Barden Tower. 


= “TOO LATE." 
How often do these despairing words fal! upon the ear 
from lips of those who are urged to arouse themselves 
from a state of lethargic apathy, to perform some gvod 
deed, to achieve some hiyh aim, to make some onward 
movement in the great army of humanity. 

“Why don’t you set out trees?” says the lover of 
nature and of beauty, to the old settler in Canada or 
Australia, who has grown grey in the unpainted house, 
on which the unfenced suns of summer and the pitiless 
storms of winter have blown for more than half a 
century. “It istoo late! I am old—my sands are 
numbered—it won't pay—it is too late!” 

Even the middle-aged man, who daily deplores his 
want of early educational advantages, when urged to 
employ his tardy leisure in supplying his deficiencies, 
will shake his head and reply, “‘ It is too late!” 

“Give up the wine-cup—throw up the cards!” you 
cry to the inebriate and the gambler. “It is too 
late!” The words ring out the funeral knell of de- 
parted hope and vanished resolutions. 

But they are fatally false words. It is never too 
late. Your vessel is on a lee shore—the dismal sound 
of breakers rings through your ears—the wind is 
howling through your rigging. Shall you say it is 
“too late,” and sit down to await the crash? No! 
Spring to the work—bend every energy to the duty 
of self-preservation—brace up your yards, jam your 
helm a-port, and, heaven aiding, you will weather the 
reef, 

“Come wind, come wrack, 
At last we'll die with harness on our back.” 


“It is never too late!” Such should be the brave 
watchword of every true soldier in the battle of life. 
“*Tis not in mortals to command success<= 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


The world around us is full of examples of what 
may be accomplished by energetic men advanced in | 


years, acting on the invigorating motto, ‘ Never tos 
late.’ Aged men who have taken to tree-planting 
have lived to see forests of which they sowed the seed, 
or set out the tender saplings, flourish in majesty 
around them; middle-aged men without an education, 
have set themselves to study and become accomplished 
scholars; literary reputations have been conquered 
at a very late period in life. The very best uovele 
ever written—‘* Don Quixote,” for example— have 
been written by men well advanced in the pathway to 
the grave. 

Of course these late achievements and succeszes are 
not to be won by fast livers—who have been prodigal 
of the energies of life in its outset—who have worn 
themselves down in the pursuit of gold or pleasure in 
the first few years of existence. Such must be con- 
tent to drift down the tide towards the ocean of eter- 
nity, shattered waifs and wrecks. But to those who 
have not wasted the golden gifts of life—to those who 
in the winter of their days, rejoice in a perpetual 
summer of heart—to such there is no significance ip 
the words ‘‘too late.” In connexion they do not 
exist in their dictionary. Each day witnesses some new 
exertion of mind—some fresh expansion of heart— 
bringing back their rich stores like bread cast upon 
the waters. To such men enuobling and elevating 
pursuits have their charms even to the very latest day 
and hour of existence, and they repose at last,— 


“ With cross and garland over their green turf, 
And their grandchildren's praise for epitaph.” 


We should make the same use of a book that a bee 
does of a flower; he steals eweets from it, but does 
not injure it. 

OIL STAINS IN SILK AND OTNER FaBRIics.—Benzine 
is most effectual, not only for silk, but in any other 
material whatever. It cam be procured from any 
chemist. By simply covering both cides of greased 
silk with magnesia, and allowing it to remain for a few 
hours, the oil is absorbed by the powder. Should the 
first application be insufficient, it may be repeated, and 
even rubbed in with the hand. il stains can also be 
entirely removed from silks and all dress materials, 
also leather, paper, &c., by applying pipe-clay, pow- 
dered and moistencd with water to the consistency of 
thick cream, laid on the stain and le‘t to dry some 
hours, then lightly scraped or rubbed # with a knife 
or flannel, 8o as not to injure the surfac.. If the pipe- 
clay dries off quite light in colonr, all o'l has been re- 
moved ; if it comes off dark-looking, then more should 
be laid on, as grease still remains to be removed. 
Pipe-clay will not injure the most delicate tints of sills 


or paper, 
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re 'S ~via, tuc Fine Art Goilery—Pictaresque | persons beliewed that the strife would last. The hurd | common-place industry, and made the necessary 

Petters Portras, Callery—the | tines which the war had averted from the masters fell, | discipline, to some extent, voluntary good manners, 
| however, upon the operatives, Groups of factory- | based on good feeling. As the period lengthened and 
i at : a Pecat) hands were to be seen at every street-corper, Hot wait- | the novelty wore off, the affection of the women and 
| iny for the factory-bell, but standing all the day aie, | girls for their teachers became a strouger and more 
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| contidential talk and guszip, passiog audible | which have been undertaken in various localities and 
Loud-n. J. b . | rhe on om the dross and appearance of passers-by | towns, under the Public Works Act, has not only 
whe Gv net beloug to the mill Boud Sircet and | proved a means of remunerative employment to the 
Steet, with differcut of actors; tue | overflow of operstives who have not returned to 
Te wot tie atuscments are radically the same, | mill-work, but it has proved of the greatest value and 
aC Osk ik | Factory-yirls mostly yet youd wages, aud are very in- | improvement to the towns themselves. The operatives 
of tueir fuihers aud wotlers; tue ig | employed have proved themselves capable of turning 
fir a ¢ thor howe, wlaist ther lodgings are only places to | their hands and their intelligence to other sources of 
i ELY du. Tiiey generally marry very youug, aud even | labour, and have shown themselves skilful workmen. 
‘ by When yougper live in lodgiugs by themselyes, or with | ‘ Wisdom is profitable to all things,” says Solomon; 
fayourtie Of domertic trauing, there | and the Operative cotton-spinners have adapted them- 
a te He oUF ho Ediver of j #re very few who receive any, of education, until | eelvea to the new order of things. It may be that 
recently, bune, execpt they got at Sudday | Lancashire will never egain have another year of 
| gigantic cotton trade, and proportionate profit; but 
aecp Copies Cf It needs uo Conjurer to see that unlimited idieness, | neither will she have re-action and glut of over-pro- 

Jor @ @5 (6 | With poverty, Would Lave been fatal dowry | duction. She bore her day of adversity well, and 
‘Mr @ | any of these independent damsels, It Was happy | there is every reason to hope that a long career of 

thought to collect thein into ee wing-schools and classes; prosperity and industry lies before her. 
Man of the | of them had uever hacdled needle in their 
and “Love iz Vila: wiltifer. | lives, but they goon learucd, for they wete emphati- Keep your temper in disputes. The cool hammer 
Two lurge Puriraits, of Mr. $. Phelps, aud © cau, | Cally handy and had the full use of their fingers. At fashions the red-hot iron into any shape needed. 

s'r preeented, gratis. Every Number sins four or | these Classes, it was not only sewing that they learned; A Lone Surt.—The longest law-suit ever hcard of 
for the ludies who gave up their time to teaching them, | in England was between the heir of Thornas Talbot, 
| reading to them, talking vis: them, spread a gentle | Viscount Lisle, on the one part, and the beirs of Lord 

' vow publishing. ‘bo be ubraincd wt o ce, | Civizing influence which will usve ite effect om their | Berkley on the other, respecting certain possessions not 
‘whole life Any elranger in Manchester, or any | far from Wootton-under-Edge, in the county of Glou- 

G. Rouge and powders CAL ve :uanufacturing town ai that period, (early in 1862,) | cester. It commenced at the end of the reign of 
would have been surprised to see so little outward | Edward IV, and was pending till the reign of James 
t wut the ‘a deuiin mus: be sug ar fim of disuess or depression in the streets. In every | I, when a compromise took place, after it had lasted 
(Lem. | district there were lurge rvome filled with girls, sitting 120 yeare. 
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A Constant Keaper.—There is no remedy for bow-legs 
at the age of eighteen, unless, perhapa, it be by wearing 
frons, and remaining in a@ state of repose nearly all day 
long. Even in that case, it would tazs m:somths to produce 
any beneficial effect. 

OnE WHO FOR OTHERS.—This correspondent writes 
to thank us for our recent article on the late hour system 
in respect to young milliners, and to corroborate all the 
statements therein made. She adds, that itis entirely in 
the power of the upper classes to put an end to that sys- 
tem by discountenancing those employers who adopt it, 
and also by abstaining from being in such an unreasonable 
hurry for the delivery of the new dresses that they 
order. 

A. B. 0. (Oroydon).—Persons cannot get married et @ 
dissenting oa, by virtue of a license granted by a sur- 
rogate of the Charch of England 

W. G. (Galway).—As we now forget. the detalis of 
your former letter, which, it seems, we answered, you 
sould have explained the case again when asking another 
questien in connexion with it. Besides, we cannot ander- 
take to answer a correspondent more than once through 
the post on any special subject. 

R. D.—We do not undertake to bin’ the sets for our 
subseribers: but cases for pdinding Vol I! (price 2s,), 
aud Volume II itself, ready bound (price 6a. 6d.), can be 
had at our office. 

Tas Hanpwrirme.—Sara: very good—A. B. Y.: 
good commercial hand.— Mary D.: very genteel and 
— (Dover): very good.—Y. Y.: 
miserable scrawl. — ScHoonnoy (Ashford): perfectly 
disgraceful. — Youmwe Lapy (Margate): very pretty and 
lady-like. 

CORRESPONDENTS WHOSE QUESTIONS WE ARE UNABLE TO 
Asxswern—S. B. W.; A Constant Rgaper (Durham); 
JICK.; EBL; W.M D.; A Consrant Reavis (Rich- 


ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DoMESTIO. 


THE COTTON FAMINE, 
THE outbreak of the American War, by raising the. 
value of raw waterial, slackened the ratecf production, 
and gave the c:cuulactacecs time to get. rid oftheir, 
stocks, and to liberate their capital. Ap first there was 


in cheerful orderly fashion, in classes, with a teacher 
at their head, all diligently employed, and singing, or 
listening to some book read aloud, or talking in @ 
subdued key to their neighbours. They made up piles 
of clothing for distribution, and they were well paid 
for their work. Some ladies taught the classes to read 
and write. There was scarcely a lady who did not 
give up her time, more or less, to visiting the schools, 
or to going from house to house. Some ladies organized 
kitchens in different districts; some took mm a certain 
number of girls and taught them. house-work, as well 
as the mysteries of cooking. These kitchens sold their 
meals at low prices, but they were excellent in quality. 
The young handmaids, dressed in uw pretty, neat 
costume, white or holland blouses fastened round the 
waist with a band, and s neat round cap on tbeir 
head, dispensed pea-soup, cold meat, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa to all who came; the.tablea were cet, as ins 
London dining establishment delicately clean and 
comfortable. For fourpenesam exoellent dinner was 
te be had; for a penny; a steaming bowl of pea-soup, 
over which the lady had herself presided. There were 
larger establishments on the same scale of prices 
with @ readimg-room attached, where the men might 
assemble to read papers apd. magazines, to play chess, 
draughts, and dominoes. 

There. were “ unemployed men’s clubs.” Some 
charitable masters gaye large-empty rooms or ware- 
houses capable of being made eergiceable at small cost ; 
a schookvaster wasplaced at-thedead, te teach such aa 
wished learn; books and newepeperewere liberally 
contributed, and every sort of civilizing amusement 
and occupation. was,.devised to make their enforced 
leisure pass..profitably to the men. The men them- 
eclyes sometimes ornamented these rooms with muvh 
taste, am&kiat smal) expense; scraps of wall-papers, 
cans of paimt, and tube of white-wash being readily 
given tothem,, Those who bestowed their time and 
charity. gare gracefully and graciously ; those who re- 
ceived: were generally speaking, very pleasant to deal 
with; indeed, in the beginning, the mutual! novelty of 
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EMILY WHARTON'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
BY FANNY SMITH. 

AT cigiteen, according to the report of a fashionable 
boardiug school, Emily Martin was fully qualified to 
marry. Her music was of the most scicntific descrip- 
tion, far above the comprehension of the common 
herd; her voice in the bighest state of cultiva- 
tion; her French as Parisian as Monsieur Goudon 
sua a pr vineial French nursery-maid could make it: 
her Italian ao extensive that she could sing it with but 
few mistakes; and her embroidery and fancy work very 
much better than her plain sewing. 

So, as I said before, my friend Emily considered her- 
self fully competent for the matrimonial state; and a 
certain Louis Wharton thought 60 too. 

After the flutter of bridal finery and bridal parties 
was over, the young wife was carried off to a dirtant 
town to make aequaintance with her husband's family ; 
and she came home delighted with everything and 
everybody she saw. Such housekeeping, such clock- 
work regularity, such breakfaste and dinners and 
suppers; these: were the themes of. Emily's conversa- 
tion for manya day; and she had-half a mind to try to 
rival her-~ mother-in-law and eister-in-law in that 
respect. But her old interests and occupations soom 
superseded her new ones—the more readily, as Biddy, 
her one servant, was a faith{ul, thorough-going crea- 
ture, who preferred having the work entirely under 
her own control. 

It was four months after her marriage; and witha, 
gay heart and willing hands, Emily Wharton was 
putting her frilled pillow-casee-on the bed of her spare 
room, for her mother-in-law was expected that day to 
make them a visit. 

She wae standing back to admire the effect of her 
handy work, when Biddy put her head in at the open 
door. 

“If you plase, ma’m,” gaid she,‘ I must go this 
minit to my sisther’s. Jemmy's down stairs, and he 
cay’s the baby’s most dead intirely. The Virgin save 


us!" and Biddy’s tears flowed copiously.. 

Poor Emily etood bewildered. It was a case in 
which ehe could not refuse to let her servant go; but | 
what wasehe todo? Her mother-in-law, the queen of | 
lLousekeepers, coming, and dinner to get. Had it been | 
a piece of intricate music to play at sight, she would | 
bave laughed at the difficulty; but chickens to prepare, | 
and dessert to get ready, and old Mre. Wharton to 
criticize! Poor Emily felt as if her sorrow was as 
ereat as Biddy’s. 

“ But can you run down and eee the child, Biddy, 
aod then come back to get dimmer. You know my 
t other-in-law is coming to-day. You shall go away | 
evuin as soon as possible. I dare say the baby isn’t so 
very sick,” said she, as coaxingly as if her manner 
vu d have made it as she wished. 

fs.t Biddy shook her bead. 


“Tf il jest, you eee, I muet etay and help 
pune tt; and if it dies, Margary will waut me to wake 
with it But Vl come back, ma’m, as eoon as iver I 
can ;” ani she left the roum to put on her things. 

Emi!» evated herself at the foot of the bed which she 
had becn at so much trouble to prepare, and looked as 
if stunned by some unexpected blow. She could not 
collect her ideas, and it was not till she heard the hall- 
door ciose, that she recollected how much she might 
have learned from Biddy, had she but had her wite 
about her eufficiently to have asked. 

There was a mine of energy in Emily's character 
which bad never been worked for want of necessity; 
80 Without stopping to bewail the unfortunate circum- 
stance any longer, she proceeded at once to the kitchen. 
There upon the large tray, which Biddy alwaye used 
for such purposes, lay a fine pair of chickens, with 
amputated legs, and inthe half-prepared state in which 
they were when ehe lisd received the news. 

The poor little housekeeper gazed at them for a mo- 
ment, po more kauwing what to do with them than 
the Indian did witl the eyllabub, till a happy thought 
flashed acroes her bewildered brain, and, with some- 
thing like @ smile, she got Ler cookery book. But, 
alas! there were ‘chicken patties,” and ‘ chicken 
gumbo,” and ‘whicken fricasseee,” but pever a word 
about preparing and roesting chickens. She took the 
fowls up and etudied their anatomy as attentively 
as ever Cuvier did that of some precious, unknown 
animal; but it was of no use, dress them she could 
not, aud with a sigh, and a hearty inclination to cry, 
ele sat down to reflect upon- what was to be done. 

She picked up the tray and carried it to the larder; 
and during her explorations in the safe, she discovered 
a fine roasting piece of bee!, which hed been sent home 
With the marketing. She could alraost have danccd 
for joy. A nugget of gold gleaming upon the eye of 
a Californian adventurer was never half so welcome. 
Tiere at least there could be vo difficulty ; no prepara- 
tion nor filling was necessary here. She was uncertain, 
however, how long it should roast; 80 she again ap- 
plied to her cookery book; but with no better success 
than before. There was “ beef a-la-mode,” and ‘“ beef 
douilli,” “ French beef,” and ‘beef olives ;” but never 


@ worl abet plain, old fashioned roast. Still as there 


was a chance of getting something for dinner, Emily 
would not be totally discouraged; so she hunted up a 
pan, and put the beef in the oven, determined it should 
be done enough, but knew nothing of the necessity of 
seasoning. 

The potatoes were her next trouble. Were they to 
be put in hot water or cold; and secretly thinking 
that washing them was about as dirty work as she 
ever did, she dropped them into a large boiler of hot 
water. 

The mental debate then was, “Spinach versus cold 
ham.” The former carried the day, but as she looked 
at the basket full of crisp, dark-green leaves, she won- 
dered if Louis, when he marketed, had intended they 
should live on spinach for the next week. So she 
threw a couple of handfuls into « pot of water, and 
wondered how long it teok eggs to boil hard enough 
to eat with it. 

“ The dinner will look somewhat frugal, to be sure; 
but Mrs. Wharton will excuse it under the circum- 
stances, I know,” thought Emily, as she gazed at the 
clock, and found it was just twelve. They dined at 
two, and the course of sweets was yet to be made. 
But what was it to be? She did not know what 
Biddy had intended doing with all the milk which she 
saw in the pantry: but ahe war so ont of patience 
with her cookery book, that she never thought of con- 
sulting it again. Here, however, she detied circum- 
stances. She had some fine preserves which her mother 
had put up for her, and cheese, and almonds; and so 
the sweet course for this day should consist of these. 

With a mind very much relieved, she proceeded to 
arrange the dinner-table; and after a dozen unneces- 
sary excursions to the pantry, it was completed with 
the exception of sjoons for the vegetables, and the 
castors. 

Emily though! it was now time to eee how her 
dinner was coming on. She opened the door of the 
range, and to ber dismay she found that the splendid 
piece of beef had a whitish, sickly look, and that the 
oven was as cold as charity. With tears in her eyes, 
she tried the poiutues. They Jay snugly huddled 
together far down in a gallon ot water, as hard as 
when they were putin. The two handfuls of spinach 
had@ diminished trghtfully, and, as wu climax to the 
disasters, she now, for the first time, noticed that the 


bright fire in the ranve tad become @usk~ White .-hes, 
which gave forth uo heat 

Her previous anxicty had her vervos: and 
‘now she took a hearty cry. ut she svon went to 
work again right bravely. She applied th poker 
vigorously to the grate. but nothing except Cost and 
cinders, which nearly choked her, followed. ste lifted 


the lid from the range and Jooked in. There was still 
a little fire left, and determining to have a good one 
when she made it, she threw on a whole seuttle-fuil 
of coals. She went on raking sway, covering herself 
with fine white ashes, the tects coming occasionally 
in spite of berse!f, when the door-hell rang. 

With a balf terrified, “Ob, dear! there they are,” 
and another burst of tears, which she liastily wiped 
away, Emily proceeded to oper the front door, never 
thinking of her appearance 

Louis was handing bis mother out of the chaiee, and 
she stood like a cu!prit, half hidden by the door. 

“ Here, Biddy, t. ke this ssid he. handing a 
smal! travelling satchel. as he epoke without looking 
up. 

“Oh, Louis!” was the anmrer of the enpposed 
Biddy. 


The young husband started in astonishirnent. That 
this blackened, tear-stained, ashes-covered figure could 
be his neat, smiling, pretty wife, oimoet 


hensible 


* Biddy's left me, Louis’ How do you de. mether >” 


but the kisson old Mra. Whartor face was eceom- 
panied by -uch a burst of tears ar shocked the mothers 
in-law. The good, thrifty eoul rot 


such a sorrow. 
They all went into the parlour, where 

a broken voice, recounted her trontire 
It would be untrue te sar tho 


with 


was not ditan- 


pointed; he was go anxieus tho: shonlc continue 
the favourable impreesiou keen that che had 
at first made on his motber } wn mind he had | 


a mermaid 


juzt BOW 


determined that she sheet’ 
into old Birs. Wharton's 


discovered that there were ov? aplithments, 

which he euspected bis mother ro highly 
than music, singing, French, cr 

The good lady smiled, but not unkindly, on her 

s she was to 


daughter-in-law ; for she eax hoe 
do her duty. 


“No matter, Emily, about youi dinner,” said she. 


“If your kettle boils, give us bresd ond butter 
and preserves, and a cup of tea, ad we chall do 
famously. Wait till I get off my things, and I will 
see what I can do with your refracticy fire. 1 can 
generally coux up one like charm.” 

The willing voice and manrer reiicved Finily inde- 


scribably, and with a Lghtencd sae led the 
to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Wharton rolled up her sleeves, tied her Land- 


fese man now carries the leg! 


kerchief over her cap, and pinned up her apron: then, 
with an ease which did really seem: lik» a charm, she 
kindled a fire with the wood which Imily bad brought 
at her request from the cellar. 

A suspicious twitch flitted about the corners of her 
mouth, as she peered over her spectacivs at the beef, 
the potatoes, and the spinach; but she ‘oli Eiuily so 
kindly how she ought to have done, su! mode it all 
appear 60 easy, that the poor little wife gave her a 
hearty kiss, and took another good cry. 

Biddy did not return til] the next day; and to her 
astonishment she found that the “ould lady,” as she 
called her, was conetantly invading her domain with 
young Mrs. Whartom; and after some unintelligible 
mutterings about. “two misthresses,” she quietly yielded 
to the presence and the help of the two, when she was 
preparing meals; and, in consequence, Emily Wharton 
now adds good cooking to the list of her other accom- 
plishments—ae we would advise al) young ladies, 
whether married or not, to do. 


WOMAN'S FAITH. 
Wuen life grows dark—ita flatterin’ closs, 
Its bright delusions dimmed and gope = 
When worldly gold has turned to dross, 
And hope no longer lures us ob 
‘Tis toen we test the precious ore 
In woman's breast. untr ed before 


Should sexs prove rough. oniskie ol-cured 
And angry tempests rend iny sais= 

My bark, in no sweet haven moored 
The sport of waves, and adverse gales. 


Ob! then. my love, I'd tua tu thee® 
My polar star on life's rude sea 


Or if, beneath some stricken tree. 
That embiemed forth my own &‘ern lot, 
I stood, in midnight reverie, 
By all, perchance, but thee forgot; 
‘Tis then for thy dear voice I'd long, 
To drown the night-bird’s boding song 


Or when, in wivter's saddening hours 
Their icy chills would round me 

When frosts had spoiled my t were, 
dark tore. odinys banish: i 

Oh! wheuce would Come my ray of lt: 

And vot near ie gloom lke ini 

But should those waves subside tc rest 
And gentle o'er ocean reizn 

The halcyon, siumbering on ber 
Procinim sweet peace rest 

Wouid | thea look to 

Wher wyriad lights areunu me 


ra 


Or some genial spring restore 
That blighed tree to forest preen-- 

The owl's dull chant he heard nou 
When biither minstrels cheer te see 

Would thought recur, as day g bright 

To that dear yotce--that lune's 


Or doomed on foreign strani’. t 

By naught sustained bat dreun. 
Should happier fortupbes call we 

My fettered spirit Laure fico 
Wouid it pot dnd iv Life's brigei 
A letbe for those woe- wr Lt droa: 
Thus, thue man's heart ~that se: 

When e'voln with pride, secure t 
While suj> ‘ant tendrileroun dine 


foith but sv 
Deenis faith but 


@etor 


For woman's faith, like love diviuc, 
Endureto firm, through (use auc 

Not the frail annuals 
But the perennials fast ace, 

The eenerous ivy, olttigies 

To clothe ruin in living 


ai 


W. BB 


pair 


THE TWO CRIPPLES.—A_ paintul 
vue pamed 


at a Baltimnore hospital are 


Perlo, who lost both arins at Chamestou: tie other, 
named Smith, who lost both eos cretlysourg. No 
man and wife are closercompaiions wilend 
their days together. The legless mon dresses, 
and attends the man without efiuless 

his legiess friema. 


man attends ag best he can upon 
The armless man attends church every Sunday, whieb 
the man without legs cannot lis Culupauion 
wishes to purchase for him a velocipede, that they 
go to church together. Thicy have not the 
money. Neitier has home or relatives allie to do any- 
thing for them. With all their de the 
rreatest extravagance they indulge in is & Wish for @ 


i 
velocipede, thut they may go Cul together Aut arm- 


ess one, Whenever they go 
out, upon his back. Phe Cistance froin the hospital to 
the church is tuo grea: euch @ means of locome- 


tion.— American Paper. 
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THE SPLENDID EYES. 
BY MRS, N. ROBINSON. 

LIevA CHURCH was not beautiful, as people usually in- 
terpret the term. I cannot particularize her features. 
They were not irregular, yet the contour of her face 
was far from being classical. She hada profusion of 
chesnut hair, a delicate complexion, and a not unhand- 
some mouth ; but these would not have entitled hertothe 
term “ magnificent,’ which was universally applied as 
descriptive of her person. But the eyes—those won- 
derful eyes—large and ecintillant, of ever-changing 
hue ; powerful, mesmeric eyes, that entranced and en- 
thralled the beholder; eyes that set the pulse to leap- 
ing, the heart to throbbing ; eyes which you could never 
forget; eyes which spoke more in a moment than the 
lody hereelf could have uttered in an hour! No one 
looked into the bewildering orbs without exclaiming, 
magnificent Linda!” : 

Linda was an orphan, adopted by a paternal uncle— 
s bachelor of fifty—whose house was kept in order by 
a maiden sister, Miss Ophelia Church. Linda was well 
versed in the more solid as well as superficial accom- 
plishments. She was conversant with ancient and 
modern history as well as music and drawing. She 
was not gifted but cultivated. She was rather re- 
served, unconscious of her real mental superiority, but 
keenly cognizant of the one endowment, adding a lustre 
to all other attributes—those eplendid eyes that won 
for the quiet, somewhat reticent beauty, celebrity and 
admirers. It was no wonder, therefore, that when she 
saw Henry Milroy—the talented, accomplished gentle- 
man, deeply read in both literature and the world, of 
which he had seen much—she never essayed to impress 
his heart with her real loveliness of character, but left 
the marvellous eyes to do the work of subjugating one 
whom every lady would have been flattered to receive 
attentions from. 

She met him first at a soirée, given by a mutual 
friend. She had withdrawn from the crowd of ad- 
mirers, always hovering about her, to a conservatory, 
where, hidder by tall flowering shrubs, he eat looking 
through the blossom-laden boughs at the groups of gay 
young people scattered about Lady Hill's superb re- 
ception rooms. Lady Hill herself stood in the centre 
of the apartment chatting with her friends; till, sud- 
denly looking excessively animated and pleased, she 
turned to greet a new arrival. It was Mr. Milroy, 
Linda felt, even before she heard his name announced. 
lhere was none other present his equal in elegance of 
mien, in that superior ease, and self-poise always in- 
cicative of &Amiliar intercourse with the retired and 
oultivated. 

‘You must become acquainted with the belle of the 


LINDA'S AFFLICTION TESTS MILROY'S LOVE. 


evening,” she heard Lady Hill remark, as she entered 
the conservatory, leaning on Milroy’s arm. * You will 
fallin love with her, just as every sensible person 
does.” 

“ Perhaps not,” with the good-humoured response, 
“IT believe 1am not particularly susceptible.” 

Linda cowered down beneath the friendly shadow 
of an orange tree ; but the keen eye of the hostess dis- 
covered her. 

“ Ah! Linda, you can't hide from me. Let me pre- 
sent Mr. Milroy; Mr. Milroy, Miss Linda Church.” 

Linda acknowledged the introduction with a grave 
bow, never lifting the fringed lids ; and Milroy said in 
his heart,—‘‘ Can't see the propriety of making a belle 
of this shy little thing.” 

Just then Lady Hill, who was a grand tactician, dis- 
covered that some mythical personage wished to sce 
her, and hurried away, leaving the young couple to- 
gether. There was a moment of embarrassment; then 
Milroy eaid,—‘* The band is playing: shall we proceed 
to the Drawing-room ?” 

The small hand was placed on his arm, and, just as 
they came out of the more dimly-lighted conservatory 
into the brighter glare of the grand drawing-room, 
filled with beautiful women in dazzling attire, resplen- 
dent in jewels and elaborate toilets, and gentlemen 
smiling and bowing to their fair partners in the pro- 
menade,—Linda, at a remark of her companion, raised 
those glorious eyes to his. They irradiated all the face 
he had been thinking so immobile and passionless. He 
gazed enraptured into the orbs flashing their wonderful 
sheen into hisown. From that moment the eyes of 
Linda Church magnetized him. He could never with- 
draw from their subtle influence. Whether Linda 
possessed heart or grace he paused no longer to query ; 
he saw soul in the luminous depths, into which he might 
look long as he would without receiving aught repelling 
or unkindly. 

After a few weeks of uninterrupted intercourse he 
asked Linda to become his wife. That Linda loved 
him, none for a moment might doubt; but Henry 
Milroy, I believe, never asked his heart or conscience 
the question. He wasa captive to the beautiful, pre- 
ternatural eyes; his heart and mind were in chains. 
He had never sought to learn whether his betrothed 
was good or lovely in her attributes—whether these 
attributes, if perfect and true, would endear her to 
him; and Linda, happy in the thought of becoming the 
wife of him whom she adored, prized, as doubly pre- 
cious, the eyes which secured him to her. 

Prior to the date of their nuptials, Milroy was called 
to Scotland on business. After his departure Linda 
experienced a little pain and subsequent irritation in 
her eyes; and frequently became aware that the pupils 
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were becoming fixed, and that sight was failing her; 
and finally a learned surgeon pronounced the disease: 
amaurosis, wherein there is a loss or decay of sight 
without any visible alternative in the appearance of the 
eye, save a fixed, immovable pupil. 

This announcement of the physician was received by 
the unhappy Linda with outward calmness; but intense 
was the agony of her heart in the darkness that had 
come upon her. 

“I have won him with the eyes I myself have wor- 
shipped,” she cried in bitterness of spirit, when alone 
in her chamber; ‘and now, O heaven, if he forsake me, 
what shall I do?” 

The heaven she invoked in those sorrowful days only: 
knows the depth of her sufferings and remorse. She 
saw then, when the black hand was laid upon her outer 
vision, more clearly the wrong, irrepare’ee, perhaps, 
she had done her own nature and anoth:o’s. She usd 
not won his esteem or affection by those gifts she felt 
she had possessed, but rather enchained his fancy and: 
not feeling, with the strange power of the orbs dark-. 
ened—she shuddered to think—to prevent a greater 
misdoing. 

She besought her friends not to acquaint Henry 
Milroy with her deplorable misfortune; she rather 
chose to meet him herself and communicate tidings, 
which, she doubted not for an instant, would for ever 
separate them. 

So the slow weeks dragged along. Linda, com- 
miserated by her friends, strove for patience and resig- 
nation—strove to prepare herself for the trying ordeal 
awaiting her. She had grown very thin and pale. 
The blue veins, underlying the transparent skin, were 
plainly traceable along the temples and the wasted, 
pallid hands; the eyes, sightless and fixed, were yet 
surpassingly beautiful ; the same depth and limpidness 
remained, but the shifting hues, varied by fluctuating 
emotions, were gone. 

It was just asa June day was dying that Milroy re- 
turned. Linda sat alone in the parlour, her sightless 
eyes turned towards the west, where she felt the sun 
was setting. She heard hisstep outside ; she heard him 
stealing through the unclosed door softly to surprise 
her. She turned, with a most pitiful, tender expression 
on her white face, and the blue-veined lids drooped, to 
shut out, a moment, the dreadful secret. 

“0, Linda, my precious darling!” exclaimed Milroy, 
folding her to his breast. 

The lips, returning the caresses which the tortured, 
throbbing heart whispered would be the last, quivered, 
and big tears dashed down from the closed eyes. 

“Crying, Linda, and before I get a glimpse of the 
peerless eyes you are spoiling ?” he said, playfully ‘arn- 
ing her around to the window. ‘‘ Now lonk up, dear 
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one, and let me gaze at the orbs, haunting me during 
my absence.” 

He held the thin, white face between his hands. 
Linda opened wide the eyes, fixed and rigid, while a 
tremour of keen pain ran through her frame. He 
dropped the head he had supported, and exclaimed,— 
“ Good heaven, what has changed you s0?” 

- Ae Milroy grew excited a calm fell on Linda. 

am blind, Henry.” 

“Blind! No, no, Linda, not blind! that is too 
awful!” 

“T tell you the truth, O. my affianced husband, if 
the shock of this catastrophe is great to you, think, 
how it has overwhelmed me/ Do you ehrink away 
from me? I expected it.” 

Milroy paced up and down the room with a frenzied 
tread and haggard face. Linda eat white as marble, 
her hands grasping the window- sill 

“Henry, I have thought it all over siuce the beau- 
tiful world was shut out from me. You cannot wish to 

“wed one eo bereft of her crowning glory. You cannot 

have idolized my eyes more than I have done. I put 
all my hope and trust in their power. The power is 
gone, but not the hope and trust—or, perhaps I should 
say, a better trust, and a purer hope has been born. I 
no longer-aspire to become your wife ; but may we not 
befriends?” 

The pitiful face smote the heart of Milroy witha 
‘keen pang. He sat down and took the white hands in 
his own and eaid, as calmly-as possible,—‘ Linda, I do 
mot-know my own heart fn this matter. I will can- 
\@idly eay I mever considered your qualifications. I 
“never thought of you so much as the strange, wonderful 
_“eyes which Iedored. It ali seems inexplicable to me 
waow. Your ‘eyes infatuated every one; they inspired 
I must think upon this subject. I 
wmust, if it will not-distress"you, see you. Let our in- 
“teroouree, if practicable, ‘be unreserved. Shall it be 

“If you'desire it. I am preparedifor the sad issue 
‘@Ptheaffair, Please go now; I am 

With the most remorseful ibade her 
night. “He despised teat not, in 
“truthfulness, assure the-diliteted .girl Hissunutterable 
«@ttehment. He doubted sew ii he tad toved her at 
~all-and cureed the “bragght about 
euch an unhappy denowemant. 

‘Every day, thereforephowought Lintla. “At frst he 
“went at the of be- 
there awéke in his breast 4 quiet tegurdand ad- 
<miration for the tricken girl, who strove 60 hardto be 

brave and che@#ful, who always smiled up into hisface 
@and gave welcome. 

Ele the carien and on theduwn. 
guided; then the*fect 

eyes in-theglad Mays, 
alas! gone for ever; 


gave her no hope."Whe suiall Quyers busied themselves 
knitting ‘and wondry light ‘tasks they deftly per- 
“formed.  Milroy*read mucli*to ter, and listened in 
‘wonder to-her'@emments on wot‘only the poets and 
fight ‘wibjects he waver once surmised the 
conversant-with. 

~ of love-wteered. Linda strove 
crush every tender emoti ié*believcu Milroy 
“wegarded- her “only as a friend, +he pitied in her 
he strove to befriend and encourage, 
‘Wand she‘bbessed, in her heart, the kin@ly’epirit prompt- 
“ang her‘once @fRanced to give to her‘so much of his 


‘Stine. appreciating what she considered his'velf- 


*@bnegation, she'strove, in turn to him; and, in 
endeavouring, half forgot-ter deplorable misfor- 


“Whe gay young people, with whom she had associated, 
etten gathered her uncle's residence ; and if theeyes, 
~whichiad-oncs@harmed so universally had lost their 
glory, ‘titere a resurrection of soul which‘far'vur- 
passed their splendour. Unconsciously the find girl 

was displaying mew charms for her captives. She 
thought no more of subjugation; she was only trying 
to nerve herself to bear a loss more infinite in its anguish 
than the terrible deprivation which had already occur- 
red. She fancied that Milroy was becoming attached 
to a wealthy, dashing belle—Agnes Pierpoint. Her 
hearing, too acute fo miss an intonation of the voice 
whose tones were music to her, caught the accent of 
polite deference which Milroy naturally assumed to- 
wards a lady, and a sharp throe of mental distress con- 
vulsed her being. 

One morning Milroy did not come, as was his habit, 
to stay with Linda. She tried to make excuses for hia 
neglect, and partially succeeded in reassuring herself ; 
but, when the days grew into a week, her fears became 
torturing. She saw how chimerical was the idea she 
had cherished—that her love was merged in the friend- 
ship she imagined she had, for wecks, been nurtur- 
ing. 

‘“*T shall always love him, though he forsake me,” she 
murmured one evening when the rain beat against the 
window by which she sat, and a hoarse wind shrieked 
woefully amidst the trees encircling the mansion. 

Thoughts full of misery and regret were in her 


beart—the heart throbbing fiercely with its great un- | 


' rest—flereely as the poor head bent with the pain | 


darting through the temples and sightless orbs, from | 
which plashed big teara on the clenched hands, 


She did not hear the footstep on the stair, nor be- | 


| COme conscious, as she always did bere calm, of a. 


presence in the room. Milroy ‘ooked pale, as he | 
stood before the weeping girl. He ‘paused a moment, 
then, kneeling, drew Linda's head to his bosom, | 

She knew him, she put her arms arouud hi8 neck, 
and the sobs ceased. 

There was no need to tell her of his new-found love | 
for her; she intuitively felt thet ehe was dearer than 
all else on earth to him. He told her why he had 
temporarily resigned her society; he wanted to look 
well into his soul; he would not be deceived again. 
He had even striven to forget her—to turn his 
thoughts to some other object: but forgetfulness 
would not come, and thought played truant and ran back 
to the old, all-absorbing theme; and now he asked 
her to be:his wife ; and she, without hesitation, an- 
swered,—* I-know now, Henry, that you truly love 
me. I shalleay nothing in regard to what seems 
almost a blessing now. That you have considered well, 
that you are aetuated by higher and holier impulses 
than simple pity or respect, I sincerely believe.” 


“T fell in love with :my wife’s wonderful eyes,” he 
said, after his marriage, to Lady Hill, “at first; and 
theu, when that insidious disease drank up half their 
beauty and all their light, I found my édol was not a/l 
eyes. It had a soul, and a great, brave, exalted one; 
and it had meekness and forbearance, and was rich in 
stores of precions things, hidden before from my un- 
derstanding; and I have come to appreciate its worth, 
as I deprecate the false motives actuating both Linda 
and myself in the days of our early acquaintance. I 
almost bless that queer, unheard-of-before amaurosis, 
that, while it darkened the orbs of one, enlightened 
the mental vision of both.” 

Wise heads presaged a host of ills arising from what 
they pleased to term an “ ill-starred marriage :” but 
the future shamed their wisdom ; and long since they 
beullenly acknowledged that Milroy aud his wife were 
pas happy as mortals can rationally cxpect to be. 


* 4 TRUE TALE OF A WIFE'S LOVE. 


‘How often does memory’s magio power bring to my 
miud the scenes and persins whom I am about to de- 
scribe. On the banks of the bonny Mohawk, many a 
romantic nook and siiady ;rove altures the eye by ite 
‘ealin beauty. Viewed from the distant hills, in the 
warm, bright sunshine, the river eeems like a thread 
of silver light, meandering along so silently through 
the green valley, which is dotted with neat white ‘cot- 
Mteges and thriving villag:s Nature has beuntifally 
ebestowed her favours here and man, by his gentusand 
Pindastry, has made this v«lley more beautiful thanany 


Dost thou see yonder whitegottage ‘surrounded by 
roses‘and honeysuckles? - There® @welt Vane, 
@ maw beloved by all. ‘He tiadwooed won’ a’ fair 
young wife, # "true and*earmect woman) one who was 
in every sense @ helpmeet'to him ; and ‘three beautifal, 
cherub children, whom: he'dearly loved) Plessed ‘their 
fireside. ‘Many*broad acres’ were: his; which were each 
year caréfully -illed, -and ‘the prooseds' added to tis 
store. Thetrs wasa life’of calm happiness until ‘the 
demon ‘of avarice entered’ Bis*voul ; ‘then, -alas ! ‘his 
fields were no tonger darge-eneagh, were tls crops 
abundant enough for him. Indefiance of the remon- 
6trances of his wife he sold this’ teautifal home, where 
he had spentso many happy years;end started for the 
‘far Weet in search of ‘broader elds, “where he migat 
gratify his passion for riches. “He found, at last, be- 
yond the confines of civilization, fleld large enough 
for his boundless ambition. -THere, ‘on the broad, 
desolate prairie, he built and went 


in North America. | 


hildce 
for all 


art and 


miny afflictions which his poor wife aad 
to cudure. Wholly dependent on herself 
they needed, her woman's girongth of 
Were fully brought into Her deyot 
lo: knew no bounds ; she toiled night and day 
to his comfort; she fully redeerned her @*x from 
imputations cast upon them. How often do coli 
heartless men sneer at woman's love. Could th 
seen this fractile woman toiling unremittingly to = 
" hor Husband and children’s every want, they wou! 
silenced. Ah! the tears, the daily care and midu:. + 
watchings by the couch of the guardian spirit of ©; 
honseho!ld are recorded by Him who seeth all thi: 
Without neighbours or friends to help herorcheer’ - 
in her afflictions, 

She “pent the long, gloomy winter, doomed to :c» 


her hu:!and's strength faili:g day by day, aa 
advanced , and, ere the flowers of May were bio ? 
she was called upon to lay him in the cold, ‘ 
grave. The blow almost paralyzed her. Left a) 13 


on the wide, wide prairie, with no one to look t.° it 
herself inthis her hour of trial and affliction; thos 
who are surrounded by sympathizing friends, «in 
have no idea of her sorrow and despair at 
thus bereaved of him whom she loved best on 
the sharer and companion of all her joys and 
rows; yet, for her children’s she 
tears, that she might be to them both father .- 
mother. 

Her friends went to her and inefsted upon her re- 
turning home with them; but no, ehe prefer: ! to 
stay by the side of that lonely grave and water i: 
her tears. No prayers, no entreaties that con! ' 
brought to bear on the subject, could preva'! 
her to return with them. Thus fully exeim)’ 
woman’s constancy and love. In life they w >- 
divided, neither could death long separate their 
spirits. 

Those dear children, bereft of a father’s lors i: 1 
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care and too small to realize their great and i::..°- 
able locs, were her only consolation. She livei 
in them aud the memories of the past, so brelily 


beautiful in comparison with the present, devoting i\--- 


self wholly to their care, toiling for them as onl) a 
mother can, strivingto make them all thattheyshoul‘e 
ere she ‘hem alone and desolate in coll. |! 
—for she se: med to have @ presentiment that her days 
were nun? red. 

Each day's falling strength but assured her that the 


bitter watcrs of sorrow were draining away her life. 
Her heart wou!? have rejoiced at this were it not ‘or 
her littic ones. Who would have love and ‘cur 
them when she was sleeping beneath the prairie grass > 
Oh! how her mother's heart was wrung at the thouchs 
of-leaving her poor darlings dependent on other's care, 
This but added the last drop to her cup of bitt«r- 
“ness. 

"Thus the summer wore away, and, when the Jory 
gloomy winter again set in, her disease had gaine: + 
headway ‘that'she saw that she hed not much tone: 


hetay-in this-weary world. Then she sent for ber «i 


‘take care of her children and her 
‘Her sistershastened thither on the wings of love, 
‘thought Hat by care and skill ber life might ye: 
“saved ; but’that insidious flatterer, consumption, ™ 


bus all when Once he claims his victim. No care 


igkill can them. 

Ag winter'advanced, she gradually grew worse, 
‘ere the spring flowers bloomed, she, too, was: lai 
the silent grave by the side ‘of ‘that husband*whem 
thad loved'so Gearly. There they talmly'sltep benes: 
‘the prairie-fowers ; and all sammer long the graee we: +3 
"peacefully over them, seeming: ever to-murmur, 


rest, at rest.” 


Before her death ehe had written to her fath : 
law, Beqneattiing her children to hiagare, "Thor 


‘back after his wifewnd thildren, who had always been 


of life. 
called upon to leave the friemis and home 
dearly: but, woman like, she Was willing to giv 
all to gratify her husbaud: and what true, loving 
is not? 

It was late in the autum: when they had made all 
their preparations and started for their far distant 
home ; she, at last with tearful eyes. Well might she 
weep for that home and those frie: ds, whom neither 
one of them was destiued ever to see ugaiu oo carth. 
Could they have foreseen the future, they would have 
hesitated long before starting for their new home, 
which was ten miles distant from eny other human 
habitation. 

They had hardly got settled, before winter, with all 
its gloom and discomforts was upon thein, But before 
many months had elapsed the husband and father fell 
a victim to that fell dastroyer, consumption, brought 
on by the privations and hardships he was called upon 
to endure. Then he eaw that his cherished dreams of 
wealth were not to be realized after all the misery aud 


loved so 


wile 


accustomed to all the comforts if not the luxuries | 
It was no elight thing for her thus to be: 


¢ up 


and fe etl he accepted the trast, starting imi 

for their distaut hoine, and brought them away <a 
with him. Beneath that shelterivg roofand the loving 
care bestowed on them there, their childish > 
revived with the excer.ien of the ele 

gad sul foacly, to toe 


gayer child en. 


Love changes all into splen! 
grave; and before us, life, like a declining 
longest day of the north sea, touches only with iis 


ur, even fears, 


the passing earth, and risea azain, like moro: 
the arch of heaven. 

PROGRESS OF THE Ab the 
conference ic Bradford Woo vtatet that durings 


past eleven years pearly £9,000 members have 
added to the socicties, after r ‘ling up the vacancie: 


easioned by death and other causes. About 580 r ov 


ch: pels and 240 uew sohools iave beea built, 
of and of chapel debts liquids 
More than a million snd a y carter ot imoney has 
raised for Foreign Missions and the Home Mi-si 


have sn inereascd annual income of 6,000/. The 


trouble he had brought on his family. This but aug- 
, mented his own suffering and sorrow. 


logical Institutions have received augmented support. 


} and more than 400 young men Lave been ordained to the 


Lis long, lingering sickness proyed but one of the ! work of the ministry. 
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THE FINE ARTs. 


THE TIRED SiJOF-BLACK BOY. 
Every one, almost from earliest infancy, has heard of 
the “Tired Soldier.” He has been immortalized in 
eong,--painted and engraved in every conceivable forra 
anid shape, and under uumberless phases, Now we have 
another “tired” subject—and that is, “The Tired 
Shoe-black Boy,” painted by Mr. Marshall Claxton, 
and exLibited in the British Institution, an engraving 

’ from which we here present to our readers. 

In looking at him now,—certainly as like a true, 
living, slecping shoe-black as can well be—we can no 
longer recognise the ragged, half-starved London street 
" Arab,” ae the poor boys of Loudon have been fami- 


a 


terribly against his business. Boots cleaned in the 
morning do not require occasional polishings througli 
the day in going thrcugh the city. Hence the boys, 
standing or sitting about in the bright sunshine, get 
overcome, and then we have the full realization of the 
picture before us. Here he becomes something to 
look at and admire, thanks to the paiuter and en- 
graver' Had we come across him in reality, stretched 
out at the foot of the monument and fast acleep. we 
should probably have passed him heedlessly by. Now, 
bowever, alter gazing on this picture, we might deign 
tu look at a cuoe-black boy should we find one soundly 
sleeping as the one before us, and, perclince, wake 
him up, give him a copper, and that without his ** clean- 
ing our boots.” Thus it is that pictures bring home to 
our hearts many promptings which the reulity fails to 
suggest. We und ourselves interested in objects of 


| 
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THE WORM AT THE CORE. 


THERE Was @ rich man at the court of King Herod; 
he was high chamberlain, clothed in costly apparel, 
and living in state and magnificence. There came to 
him from distant lands a friend of his youth, he had 
not seer for many years. Anxious to do him honour, 
the hig! chamberlain made a great feast, aud invited 
all his friends. The tables were laden with the most 
delicate viands, on dishes of gold and silver, and :nany 
costly vessels filled with wines of all kinda. The v.ch 
man set at the bead of his table, on his right han i <a‘ 
the friend who had come from distant lands, and (hey 
ate and drank and were gatisfied. Then said the 
stranger to the king’s high chamberlain, “I uave 
never secn euch magnificence as this in my native 
land.” And he praised all he saw, and estcemed his 
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Marly called. Hundreds of these—by the philanthropic 
exertions of the Earl of Shaftesbury and others inte- 
rested in the welfare of the poorer classes—although 
not removed from the streets, are now placed in a 
position where they can not only earn a living, but 
save money too, in and about the very localities where 
formerly they were nothing more than an eye-sore to 
society. The Shoe-black Brigade have done much in 
rescuing these poor lads from their degraded position. 
They are now well-clothed, well-shod, and look hardy 
and well-fed; and in wet and muddy weather, they 
work hard, and, as a natural result, get very tired; 
but they have then no time nor isclination for a 
“ siesta” in the streets. They hurry home or to their 
quarters as fast as they can when the labours of the 
day are over. We are almost inclinec to think that 
our sleek young shoe-black here is tired from doing no 
work at all. The long dry weather of late has been 


THK TIRED SHOE-BLACK BOY. 


which we were formerly indifferent, and are con- 
sequently led to view matters in a true, although coming 
to us, as it were, in a borrowed light. 


* anriquittes IN CEYLON.—The tanks which afforded 
a supply of water for millions in former ages now lie 
idle and out of repair; the pelican sails in solitude 
upon their waters, and the crocodile basks upon their 
sores; the thousands of acres which formerly pro- 
duced rice for a dense population are now matted over 
by a thorny and impenetrable jungle. The wild buf- 
falo, descendant from the ancient stock which tilled 
the ground of a great nation, now roams through 
barren forest, which in olden times was a soil glisten- 
ing with fertility. The ruins of the mighty cities 
tower high above the trees, sad monuments of desola- 
tion, where all was once flourishing, and where thou- 
sands dwelt within their walls. — Baker, 


friend the happiest of men. But the rich man, the 
king’: high chamberlain, took an apple from a guidea 
dish. It was large and smooth, and rosy as the cheek 
of a sleeping infant, aud as he handed it to his friend, 
he said, * Behold this apple; it lay on a golden dish, 
and it is lovely to look upon.” And the stranger, the 
friend of his youth, took the apple, and cut it through ; 
but, alas! at its core wasa worm! Then the stranger 
gave a glance toward his host; but the high chamber- 
lain looked dowa and sighed. 


HAPPINESS is a perfume that one cannot shed over 
another without a few drops falling on one’s self. 


CoMFORTABLE.—There is a village in Michigan 
where the church-bell is rung every day at twelve 
o'clock, for the people to take their quinine, as they 
have the chills and fever all around. 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
CHAPTER Xv. (Continued) 


TuHRovuGHout the day Edwerd Jerrold remained st 
home, the inclemency of the westher forbiddiug 
any excursion to the village inn. He hai made 
promise of calling upon the Colonel] during the 


course of the evening, but when the appointed hour | 


drew near he felt not @ uttle vexed to think th..: 1: 
should have cleared up sufficiently to allow of Lis 
going. 

He had been so comfortable at home, and Eleanor 
had been so much like her old self, though at times 
somewhat thoughtful and absent, but this he attri- 
buted to her ill health. 

They had eetiled upon starting next day, and 
had already made almost all such arrangements 
as were necessary. Some few things, yet remained 
to be done, and Jerrold promised not to remain 
away very long. 

“ How loug will you ve?” asked Eleanor, care- 
lessly. 

‘‘ Net more than an hour.” 

“ That is too hurried a visit. Come, I shall yive 
you two hours. Will that suffice?” 

“I shall be back long before its expiration.” 

“Oh, no, you must not do that. There is no oc- 
casion to hurry in the least.” 

She seemed very anxious upon this point, he 
fancied, when he came to think the matter over 
afterwards. 

At the time, however, he paid no particular at- 
tention to the circumstance. 

“Good bye!” he said, laughingly, and kissed 
her. 

“Good bye!” she answered, with a smile. 

And thus they parted, little dreaming what hor- 
rible events would arise to separate them in one 
short hour. 

Fdward Jerrold strode rapidly along at a pace 
which would soon have brought him to the end of 
his journey, had not an event occurred which 
brought him to a sudden stand-still, and eventually 
altered the whole course of his future life. 

It was a trivial enough circumstance—no more 
than the going out of his cigar. 

The Captain was bent upon a smoke, and felt in 


DESPAIRING THOUGHTS. 


his pockets for a fuzee with which to re-ignite his 
choice Havannah. Unluckily, no fuzee could he 
fini, aud after a long search could discover nothing 
more likely to answer his purpose than a solitary 
lucifer match, which lay neglected at the bottom of 
one of his pockets. 

There was a good deal of wind, and to light bis 
cigar would be a matter of no little difficulty. He 
eaw a epot, however, at a fow yards distance, wuvre 
aclump of trees would afford him the necess=rs 
shelter. 

From this spot he could command a view of his 
house, and the moon was shining so brightly that 
he could see the garden gate and the road before 
it almost as plainly as though it had been day. 

As he looked towards it the gate opened, and the 
figure of his wife cawe forth, and began rapidly to 
asceud the hill. 

For a moment he stared in blank astonishment, 
scarcely crediting his senses. 

But there could be no mistake. 

Whither was she bound ? 

What new mystery was this? At any risk he 
was determined to unravel it. 

A prey to many conflicting emotions, he followed 
rapidly in pursuit. 

He hurried on, for she had already disappeared 
from his sight. 

He supposed, however, that she must be going to 
follow the path, and he therefore made a cut across 
the fields to meet her at a certain point. 

He jumped over the fences which stood in his 
way, aud scrambled through the hedges until he 
came to one that was very high and thick. 

Upon the other side of this lay the common foot- 
path, and here he heard two voices, one his wife's. 

He could not hear what she said, but he could 
hear a man’s voice, pleading passionately, and he 
had no difficulty in recognising Percy Hardwicke. 

With an exclamation of rage he sprang forward, 
thinking to force his way through the hedge. 

In this attempt, however, he failed, and missing 
his foot, fell heavily to the ground, stunning himself 
by the fall. 

When he came to himself he was alone, the spot 
was deserted, and he staggered to his feet and made 
his way towards his home. 

But about a dozen yards from the place where 
he had fallen something lay stretched across the 
path. 

He trembled violently as he approached, scarcely 
daring to thiuk. 


It was the body of aman. The moon shone full 
apon his face. It was Percy Hardwicke. ' 

He was quite dead. It did not require the dagger 
wound apon Lis breast to tell that, for the eyes were 
fixed and glazed. 

The wretched husband raised no cry, but stag- 
gered onwards down the hill. 

The servant met him at the dvor, to say that a 
messenger was waiting for hiw-—a special messen- 
ger from the owners of his ship. 

Concealing his agitation, he prepared hiniself for 
the interview. The man had come to say that ths 
Captain’s presence was required immediately is 
London. 

“T have a chaise at the door,” said the man. 
“ How loug will you be ?” 

“‘ Not a moment,” replied the Captain. 

Then he rang the bell for the servant 

* Where is your misiress ?” he said. 

“She was sent for, sir, by a person called Mar- 
tha.” 

“ When she returns give her this letter.” 

Then taking a piece of paper, he wrote upon it— 


“TI Know all. God forgive you.” 


The night mail bore him away upon his journey 
—never to return. Next day he was at sea, havirg 
taken the place of another captain at the lasi 
moment. 

In the meanwhile, the body of the murdered man 
was found in the fields, and a hue and cry was raise}, 
but no light thrown upon the perpetrator of the 
deed. 

Upon the night the corpse was discovered the 
fire at the smithy burnt very brightly. 

Inside Jabez Rourke crouched over the flame, 
busily burning the evidences of his crime. 


A month afterwards, and Eleanor had fled from 
the village, leaving no trace of her flight. 

When she was wandering, penniless and home- 
less, in London streets, Edward Jerrold, one night, 
at sea, chanced to find in his coat-pocket a worn and 
crumpled letter, for the possession of which, at first, 
he could not possibly account. 

Presently, however, he recollected that it was the 
one which he had picked up from the fluor the first 
night of his return home. 

He opeued it, and read ;-— 
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DEAR ELEANOR,— 

“I know I have been a drag upon you as it is, 
and a disgrace upon all that are connected with me. 
Lut whatam IT tedo? J have no means of earn- 
ing an hones: livelihood. Whom am | to look to, if 
it is not you, who are my own sister? You say 
you have helped me all you can, but I hope you 
will make an efort to give me something to set me 
up. What makes you persist in keeping my exist- 
eace & secret from your husband I cannot think. I 
am eure he would forgive you for having deceived 
him, though I am a returned convict. Besides, 
when you married him, there wag plenty of excuse 
for your not telling him such an agly piece of family 
history as“your having a brother who had been 
transported for forgery. Luckily he is at sea now, 
and not expected back; so if you get me the money 
I can Clear out before he comes.” 


This letter bore no signature, but Jerrold easily 
understood ‘that it hed-been written by the man 
calling himself ‘Slider. 

For a few moments hewat with his face buricd in 
his hands, sobbing convelsively. 

“ Poor Eleanor!” heoried at last ; “why did 
not tell meall ? ~Andwas this all the mystery ?” 

But then @ horrid'thought occurred to him. 

Had Percy Hardwicke become possessed of this 
and threatened betrayal, and had she slain 

Oh, if he were only on shore to clear up what 
was now so dark and dreadful to reflect upon! 

But a dreary waste of water lay betwixt him and 
his discarded wife. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A NIGHT IN THE STREETS. 


Tuk misery and wretchedness of spirit which 
weighed down the heart of Eleanor Jerrold was not 
lessened on her-arrival in London. 

It was late at night when she entered the streets 
of the great metropolis; the cold wind whistled 
round the street corners, catching the umbrellw of 
the unwary, and playing such antics with them as 
sumewhat astonished their owners. The rain fell 
quick and étraight—not in tie flood of @ passing 
storm, but in the persistent pour which announces 
for itself that it will continue long, 

The streets were were weil-nigh deserted by 
pedestrians; the pavement shono wet and sloppy 
in the flickering gaslight; tis shops were closed, 
with the exceptions of seme late supper-roonis, and 
a few gaudy, flarinc gin-palaces, from which came 
forth, ever acd auen, the sounds of drunkey, re- 
volting revelry. 

Eleanor gathered her 
and quicker: d her step as 
Whither she should po gne 
she hope to fiud a shelter? 


ehaw] tight! y round her, 
phe pass: 


such places. 
Where could 


She had ind: refused tho offer of money 
from her husband, and had with ber but the seanty 
stock of gold which iad chanced to be in her purse 


at the time sho left bome—thet home which, irom 


henceforth, she dared not call by that vane, 


She dared not enter the portals of the huye 
hotels she prssed, for knew tlat, friencless, 
nameless, and almest peuniless, they would refuse 
her shelter. From those of an inverior order she 


shrank with all the repugnance of her sensitive 
nature. 

How could ghe, the delics 
Jerrold, brave, alone ard 
ing and sucering to w! ‘ch Ble wou !d be 
subjected ? 

More than once, weary, foctsore, and broken- 
spirited, sie paused before a door where @ light 
proclaimed that the inmates of the Lousy had not 
retired to rest. 

Paused, reflecting as to what plausible etory sho 
could tell to account for her presence there ; but the 
rude jest of a passer-by, the inquisitive e! ance of a 
policeman, or the dread of a repulse, drove her 
again to wander on in the cold wind and rain, 
nll at last her aching limbs refused to support 
her, and she sank down upon a door “step. Were 
friendly porch partially shelicrod her fror the 
wet, and, leaning forward, groaned aloud the 
agony of her spirit. 

What.had she done to deserve this? 

She knew her husband’s su: vicions were grouuc- 
less, yet she could not prove it. 

He had discarded her! 

What was she now ?—who was she nw ? 

Even the name by which she had been knowa 
was uo longer hers. 

The present was bad enough, but what would the 
future be? She strove to pierce the gloom and 


tely-nnvtured ANCL 


horror of the life which lay before her, but-it was 
beyond her power to do so. Tho faint glimmering 
of it, the foretaste which she now experienced wag 
to her eo dreadful that she dared not anticipate a life 
of dreariness and waui. 

Unconscionsly, she sank into an uneasy, fitful 
slumber as, seated on the wet doorstep, she indulged 
in gloomy thought. Luckily for her, the rain kept 
away the police, and the poor houseless wenderer 
slumbered on till the first st. «ak of gray light above 
the housetops announced advent of aucuher 


y: 

Cold, miserable, wet, and shivering, she staggered 
to her feet. She had strayed into one of the 
numerous offshoots of the Strand, which run at 
right-angles to that thoroughfare and the river. 

Neither knowing nor caring*whither she went, 
Eleanor, who but a few hours since had been the 
mistress of a comfortable home, strolled in the early 
morning down to the end of the street, and leaning 
over the railings, watched:the:murky Thames flow- 
ing beneath. 

A thick mist rose ‘from the river and imparted a 
spectral air to the “huge barges 
moored at a little distance from the shore 

The turbid “waters “lapped lazily the 

with-edalk monotonous sound. Al! was 
dull and lonely. “As*she stood there-watching, the 
demon stood’Dy-Aier elbow. ‘Was it not in her 
power to relemse-herself forever the wretched- 
ness of life. “One»plunge, « slight struggle, a last 
scream of despair, and it would be over! Sherwes 
without death alone offered her a release 
from-her suffertags. 

What sheamightshave done had she to 


herself is uncertain, for while 


heavy handwasdaid upon her shoulder, snd a rough, 
but not ill-natured voice asked— 
What was‘you-a-doing there, young woman ?” 
Eleanor tursed*and confronted an individual 
wearing a shiny~“@iskin hat and cape, and having 
& striped band encircling his wrist. 
“ What was you a-doing there ?” he rey 220. 
Eleanor, taken by surprise, stammered forth : 
almost uniutelligible answer. 


“It won't do, you know,” continued the 


man. “ Unless you give « me uf zor 
self, T shall have to lock yon np.’ 
Eleanor heard the words: hut failed to comprehend 


their meaning ; she seemed | wer haud to her aching 
brow, and pushed back the luxuriant masses of hair 
which, unintended, had escaped from beneath ber 
bounet, and stared vacantly at her questioncr. 

It was now the turn of the policeman to be sur- 
prised. He had not doubted but that the face of her 
he addressed would be pale, haggard, and worn; 
bearing marks of care and dissipation and, con- 


vequcntly, when the beautiful Eleanor 
Jerrold rested upon him, and he noticed the perfect 
regular features of the houseless wanderer, he sai 
he had been mistaken. 

“ You mustn’t be standing about hera, you suow,” 
said he, though in a much more re-pectf) tone than 
that he had previously used. 

“Whatam todo? Whore am Ito go.” seked 


Cleanor, despairin;:!y. 

“VWaven’t you any friends ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Aju't you a home? 

“T had, but it is mine no longer,” she ans:vered, 
and the subs which hed been go lon+s restrained 
troke forth. 

Now, the policenian was uot anative of Londen, 
indeed, he had only Jate'y ©-on trans 
metropolis, which, perhajs, accounts for (he fact 


? 
pieiteu to Lis 


that he showed no inclination to bully the yor 
homeless oue who stood weening before him. 
a vasuc idea that somebody ought to bo taken ap. | 
but he felt‘ he was on dejicnte ground, and 


hard at the chimney pots, as if seeking ingpicatiou 
from them as to the conrgs he should pursve. 

“Where am I to go?” asked Eleanor appeal- 
ingly. 

“Ah!” replied the policeman, “that’s the ques- 
tion,” 60 saying he rabbed his chin reilectively. 
“ There’s Mother Drake's, just across the Strand, 
bnt you ain’t oue of her sort, nor she yours. You 

v, there ain’t a many places open at this tin: in 
the morning. There's the ‘Bell and Cable.’ 
where the market gardeners go; but I don’t suppose 
you'd like that ?” 

“No, no,” said Eleanor, shuddering at the 
thought of mixing with rough carters and far- 
hers. 

“Well, then, I don't know exactly what youd 
better do.” 

“Is there no place where can obtain food and 
rest ?” asked Eleanor, piteously. 


to 


Would Uke 


“ Not a8 I’m aware of, lestways, no such place a: 
is fit for the likes of you.” 

Eleanor opened her lips as ifsto speak, but 
words remained unnttered. An ashy pallor vver- 
spread her face, she staggered, and would Lavo 
fallen, but that the policeman caught her in 1's 
arms. 

The want of rest and proper nourishment, added 
to the intense excitement to which she had ber:. 
subjected, had at last overcome her strength. 

She had fainted. 

The policeman supported her, feeling himself tii: 
whils in a very awkward position, but what could 
he do? He could not suffer her‘to lie senseless in 
the cold, wet streets, 

While he still endeavoured to.make up his mind 
as to the course it would be bestfor him 4o pursue, 
Eleanor opened her eyes, and shewed signs of re- 
turning consciousness. 

Then, it was, that policeman A97 formed 
desperate resolve. 

“Are you better now?” =herashked. “Come, 
then, I'll take you somewhere-where you'll c.. 
food and rest. Poor thing, "you want it 60! 
enough — follow me—TId you my srr, 


the 


but it ain’t considered comect*whon: one’s ov 
dooty.” 
Eleanor followed her » Bhe 


never cared to ask whither ‘he was Jeading her. 
She trusted him implicitly, and feillowed close upon 
himas he walked up into the*@trand, crossed it. 


sand entered into the network'ofemall streetes‘in the 


aeizghbourbood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Wretched and squalid wes the neighbourhood 


through which they passed ;‘butialter a while,.thev 
peutered stroet, which, though poor and shabby iu 


dite vance, lookbdmore elean and respestab!e 
than the majority of those throughwhich bau 
made-their*way. 


“Here the policeman; speaking in 
a jovial tone,<as before “ithe emallesi 
house in the stroetyrand knocked "gently at ‘the 
door. 

Tt was opened after @ short delay by a merry 
rosy-faced little woman, whose hair in papers. ed 
‘whose dress hanging limp and loose, sugges>..d a 
harried toilet. 

“Tom! Why, what's brought you home at thi» 


time ? and, lawk mercy, what yon got ‘vith 


yoae” 

Throughout the walk, Eleanor had not said « 
single word, but now, the sight of one of her ow: 
sex assured her. 

“ Have pity on me,” she cried. “Iam wet and 
weary. Let me rest by the fire, and give me + 
thing to eat. Ihave but little money, bur | 
pay you. Oh, have pity om me,” and sie burst 
into a fit of hysterical tears. 

In the meantime, the worthy policeinan, known 
his wife as ‘’om, and to the world at large as. u., 
whispered into ‘tho ear of his better half a shore 
account of his meeting with Kleanor Jerrold at tho 
same time stating his opinion that she was a rec) 
lady, and that unless she obtained some shelter, - 
would die in the stroets. 

His wife's good-natured face did not belie ner 
uature, and long ere ber husband had finished bis 
narration, she had led Eleanor into a clean, frugal! 
furnished kitchen, where a blazing fire lent a cherry 
glow to the apartment. 

‘Tr couldn't bave better,” she, 

is Washiug day, and go theres a firs 
ing alveac iy. Now, Tom, you be o 
kw the poor lady comfortable.” 

And so she did, she took off her wet things, eho 
proenred some brandy from an out of the way re- 
a forced Eleanor to swallow, she 


he 


coos, Which ehe 
cho do her bands and feet, and at ‘ast had the 
of seeing a slight tines of colour 


take its Appearance ou her patient's cheek. 

Then the kind-hearted little woman bustle 
about to get breakfast ready; and then, having 
prepared a suls'antial meal, she sat down by tha 
tire, and as she took her hair out of papers. 
stuiled with satisfaction at be rapid improve- 


ment in her visitor's appearance, the while 


speculaicd vaguely a3 to who anu what eno 
CHAT: R XVII. 
MAKES HIMSELF PECULIAR Y 


DISAGRLLAL IK. 


Ir touk Eleanor the whels of that dayandib<s 
ceeding night te recover from the effects of the nis: + 
she had spent in the streets, and even when her bod: / 
health wag re-established, the dull aching pain in Ler 
heart told that the mental anguish wag still great. 
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As soon as Eleanor could bring her senses to 
bear upon the present, she began to cast about in 
her mind for means by which to live. 

Her whole wealth consisted of but a few pounds. 
What was she todo? Where was she to live? 

In her disquietude, she opened her thoughts to 
the policeman’s wife, who, in reply, blushed, stam- 
mered, and finally, with many apologies, stated 
there was @ small furnished room in that very house 
to be let. Having stated this much, she drew back 
frightened, to see what effect the announcement 
would have upon the lady. 

Eleanor grasped at it eagerly. 

Discarded by her husband, turned away from her 
home, and accused of two heinous crimes, where 
could she obtain shelter. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
joy which filled her heart on hearing that she 
might obtain a lodging in the same house with 
the good-hearted policeman’s wife. 

The arrangements were soon made, and Eleanor 
took up her abode in a small room on the third 
floor in Little Fittup Street. 

On making an examination of her stock of money, 
Eleanor Jerrold found she had enough to live upon 
for ten days or a fortnight, and calculated that the 
sale of the few trinkets she had with her would, 
after her gold was gone, support her for about the 
same length of time. 

But after that what was she to do. 

She had never calculated upon having to work 
for her living, and though she was by no means 
unacquainted with lady-like accomplishments, she 
doubted her own ability to instruct others. Be- 
sides, what employment could she hope to obtain 
without character or references ? 

She was cast upon the wide world penniless and 
friendless, to seek her livelihood in what way she 
could. 

After much hesitation, she determined to invest 
a portion of her slender stock of money in the 
purchase of some water colours, hoping that she 
might turn the artistic talent she possessed to some 
advantage. 

For several days she remained in her shabby, 
meagrely-furnished room, painting as long as day- 
light served her. At the end of that time, having 
completed several little sketches, with beating heart, 
she darned her out-door apparel, and started in 
quest of purchasers. 

Timidly she entered one of the great London 
print-shops, and, with trembling hands, offered her 
paintings for sale. 

A somewhat surly negative sent her sorrowful 
from the shop. 

‘It was the same wherever she tried. Some 
would not look at the pictures, others declined to 
treat with her, the majority criticised them severely, 
and laughed at her sorry attempts. 

One dealer alone purchased of her. He selected 
the best of the sketches, and paid her a price which 
barely covered the expense of the paper on which it 
was painted. 

Tired, sad, and dejected, Eleanor returned to 
Little Fittup Street, conscious that the time and 
money she had spent upon these sketches had been 
thrown away, and that she must look in some other 
direction for means, whereby to earn a living. 

A 97, and his good-hearted wife condoled with 
ber most sincerely, and declared that the pictures 
in question were perfect masterpieces, and urged 
her to try again, but Eleanor was conscious of her 
own deficiencies in heart, and knew that the severe 
criticism she had heard from many of the dealers 
was for the most part just. 

She shook her head sorrowfully, and declared 
her intention of seeking her daily bread by some 
other means. 

But how ? 

Eleanor was a good hand at plain needlework, 
and by the advice of the policeman, she determined 
to try on the morrow whether she could obtain 
employment in that line of business. 

A 97, wrote down for her a list of the better 
class of milliners and mantua makers, and Eleanor 
retired to rest with some little hope still left within 
ber breast. 

Early the next morning she was afoct. 

From shop to shop she went, but always with 
tho like ill-success, till her limbs trembled beneath 
ber, and her heart ached with despair. 

The last name upon the list was that of Madame 
Mantilla. 

Now everybody knows that Madame Mantilla’s 
shop is about half-way down Babylon Street, and 
is one of the most fashionable of its kind. Every 
afternoon during the season a long line of carriages 
is drawn upin Babylon Street, waiting for their 


fair occupants who are busy choosing silks, and 
selecting laces in Madame Mantilla’s show rooms. 

As Eleanor had left this till the last, it was late 
in the afternoon before she arrived at the entrance. 

The crowd of plump-legged footmen, waiting at 
the door for their mistresses, honoured Eleanor 
with prolonged, impudent stares, as, with down- 
cast eyes, and faltering mien, she entered the hand- 
some carpeted shop of Madame Mantilla. 

Here, at last, fortune favoured her. 

The Duchess of Seven Dials had given a large 
order, on the distinct understanding that the things 
she required were to be ready on a particular day ; 
but Madame Mantilla had been pressed and hurried, 
and there appeared to be every chance of her dis- 
appointing one of her best customers. 

Eleanor arrived just in the nick of time; and, 
after a few inquiries, was entrusted with a large 
piece of silk and some patterns, with which she 
was despatched home, with strict injunctions to 
make what speed she could, the reward of more 
work being held out to her if the required articles 
were completed in time. 

Her heart gave a great leap of joy when she 
found there was a chance of obtaining permanent 
employ, and she felt for a moment a near approach 
to happiness. 

Had she only looked through one of the magnifi- 
cent plate-glass windows of Madame Mantilla’s 
shop to the opposite side of the road, all her joy 
and hopes for the future would have been blighted. 

And why? Only because leaning against 
lamp-post, chewing a piece of straw reflectively, 
was @ dirty, disreputable-looking vagabond, whuse 
loug matted hair was surmounted by an old, greasy, 
battered white hat, cocked at a wonderful angle 
over his left ear. 

Eleanor did not look from the window; but yet 
there the figure stood in that persistent sort of 
attitude which seems to say, ‘I’m waiting for some 
one, and here I mean to stay till they come.” 

Every now and then the disreputable lounger 
raised his eyes inquiringly to Madame Mantilla’s 
shop; but it was not till Eleanor left the portal that 
he shifted his position. 

No sooner, however, had she started with the 
bundle of silk in her hand than he left his post 
and followed her step by step down Babylon 
Street. 

As long as she continued in the great thorough- 
fare he kept well behind her; but no sooner did she 
turn into a narrow, unfrequented street than he 
quickened his pace, overtouk her, and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ Eleanor !” 

She turned quickly round, and in her surprise 
let fall the bundle which she carried. 

“ You here?” she cried. “ How did you find me 
out ?” 

“By chance, my pretty one. Yon may fancy 
how cut up I was on finding the goose that laid me 
such beautiful golden eggs had flown away; and if 
you can fancy that, you may imagine the pleasure 
it was to me to discover my bird in Babylon Street 
this afternoon.” 

“ What is it you want?” asked Eleanor, with a 
shudder. 

“ Money.” 

“T have none.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Tt is the fact.” 

_ “Well, money or money’s worth—I don’t care 
which. What have you got in that parce] ?” 

“ Leave it alone. It is not mine.” 

“Come, come, Eleanor! You wouldn't be going 
into a crack shop like Mrs. Mantilla’s and coming 
out with a large parcel unless you had plenty of 
money. Don't try to gammon me!” And Mr. 
Slider spoke as if he were being badly used. 

Eleanor told him her story; how she was strug- 
gling to earn a living; told him that she had but a 
few shillings left, and that, but for the employment 
she had obtained from Madame Mantilla, she might 
have starved. 

Slider, however, was not particularly interested 
in the narration. 

His countenance fell when he discovered that he 
must no longer look upon Eleanor as an unfailing 
source for money. As to his own share in the 
matter, he thought nothing of it. 

“But you say you have a little money left?” 
said Slider, his countenance brightening up as he 
spoke. 7 

“Very little.” 

He mechanically stretched out his palm towards 
Eleanor. 

“ You would not take my last sixpence, surely ?” 


she asked. 


For that matter, Mr. Slider would have had ne 
compunction in taking the last sixpence from any- 
body, but he thought it more prudent to hide this 
sentiment. 

“You have work, and can earn more,” he said, 
in a whining tone. 

Without another word, Eleanor emptied the con- 
tents of her slender purse into his hand. 

For some moments he walked by ber side in 
silence. 

“ Where do you live?” he asked, abruptly. 

Eleanor hesitated, debating in her own mind 
whether she should acquaipt him with her present 
address; but he settled the point by saying, “ Oh, 
you don’t remember the name of the street, per- 
haps. Well, as I'm an idle man about town, 1'l} 
walk with you, and then there can't be any mistake. 
Will ygn take my arm ?” 

Eleanor shrunk away from him, but he continued 
to walk hy her side till she entered Little Fittcp 
Street. Then she turned, and spoke to him. 

“It is well,” said she, bitterly, “that you should 
see to what I am reduced. This is where I live. 
You may judge whether it is likely that I am ix » 
position now to supply you with money. I have 
done much for you—have suffered much for you— 
and have never received a word of thanks. Re- 
member, you have now received the last farthivg 
from me that you will ever receive. Do not ex- 
pect help from me; do not speak to me. If you 
had a particle of uoble, manly feeling left in you, 
you could not have acted as you have done. But 
all the past is forgiven ; but, for the future, we must 
be as strangers to each other.” 

Before the astounded Slider had time to reply, 
Eleanor had entered the house and closed the door. 

For about half an hour he remained outside, un- 
certain how he should act. 

At the end of that time the door again opened, 
and Slider stepped forward to accost Eleanor; bus 
it was not she who emerged from the house: is 
was A 97. 

Now Mr. Slider had a wholesome dread of police- 
men ; and no sooner did he see who it was than Le 
(to borrow a word from our American neighbours) 
“ skedaddled ;” and the recollection of that gentle- 
man in blue did more to keep him away from the 
neighbourhood of Little Fittup Street than the 
words of Eleanor Jerrold. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE GOOD FORTUNE WHICH BEFELL ELEANOR 
JERROLD. 


ELEANOR, after getting rid of her persecutor, made 
her way to her own room, only stupping for a 
moment on her way to tell the puliceman’s wile of 
her good fortune in having obtained some work. 

In the quiet of her own apartment she set to 
work resolutely upon the silk ; but after all she 
found to her hand it was but slow work. She Lad 
never before had to race with her needle against 
time for a living ; and it soon became apparent to 
her that it would be almost impossible for her to 
finish the job in time, upon which depended her 
future employment. 

Gradually daylight waned, but Eleanor only 
paused for a moment to light a candle, and then 
resumed her needle. 

Evening passed, and night came ; but still the 
busy hands moved hither and thither over the 
smooth silk, aud still the lustrous eyes followed tho 
pattern with ease. 

Next morning, at six o'clock, the policemau’s wife 
knocked at Eleanor’s door, but received no an- 
ewer. 

After a pause, she entered the room. 

There, seated in a chair, but worn out with fa- 
tigue, was Eleanor Jerrold. In her baud she held 
the work which she had finished triumphantly, bus 
her strength had been exhausted, aud even before 
she was alle to put it away, sleep bad overtaken 
her. 

The little woman withdrew noiselessly, but it 
was not long before Eleanor awoke, and ten o'clh ck 
saw her on her way to Babylon Street, carrying the 
work completed, neatly wrapped under her aru. 

Babylon Street being an aristocratic thorough- 
fare, does not commence business till late in the 
day, and as Eleanor walked along the pavement, 
she could not but notice the contrast presented 
there at ten in the morning and three in the afier- 
noon. 

Early as it was, however, there was a customer 
in Madame Mantilla’s shop when Eleanor entered. 

She was a plain little middle-aged woman, cor 
siderably below the average height, with a sharr 
abrupt manner of speaking, which migl.t have pr 
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} diced one against her, but for the merry, good- 
uatnred sparkle in her eyes. 

Eleanor proceeded to the further end of the shop 
to transact her business, but she distinctly heard 
the Jady ask, “ Who is that young person ?” 

“IT don't know, I'm sure, my lady,” said the at- 
tendant, thus addressed, honouring Eleanor with a 
Bopercill Store. 

“ Bless my beart, you don’t know? Yon can 
find out, T suppose ?” 

The attendant.shook her yellow curls disdain- 
fully, and whispered a question in the ear of one of 
her fellows. 

“Sho is a Mre. Vane.” 

F}-auor, not wishing to be traced, had given this, 
acr u. ther’s maiden name, on being av’ od. 

“Mrs. Vane—eh ?” 

* Yes, my lady.” 

“What brings her here?” 

“She has brought back some work with which 
ale was entrusted.” 

Let me it.” 

“It is vot for sale, my lady, it has been done to | 
order.” 

* Did [ say it was for sale? Let me see it!” | 

Eleanor’s work was handed to the old lady, who | 
examined it very closely. 

“It's good—very good!" she gaid. “ But she’s 
more @ regular needlewoman than I am.” 
“What makes you think that, my lady ?” 

“ What regular needlewoman would have taken 
this trouble. long has sho been working 
et 

1¢ had the stuff given her yesterday, my 


is. 
“ Then it's a crying shame; 6he must have been 
working et it all Parough the night——Mrs. 
Vane!” 

Eleanor was, as vet, 60 little accastomed to her 
new name, that she failed to reply to this summons ; 
indecd, uot till it had been twice repeated, did sho | 
stuart from ber reverie. | 

‘Mrs. Vaue,” said the old lady, “ I should like | 
to have a few minutes’ conversation with you.” 

“With pleasure,” gaid Eleanor, gracefully in- 
clining her head. 

* Not herea—not here! Come to my honse about 
mid-day to-morrow.” So saying, she put into 
E!cacor’s band a thick, substantial card, npon which 
was insertbed in equally substantiel letters, Lady 
Joyee:’ end then in characters somewhat more 
minuts, Park Lane.” 

Eleanor took the card, and her ladyship Inf: the | 
shop, entered a plain, but well-appointed brou hem, 
and was driven off at a rapid pace. 

With a vague feeling of hope that good might 
come out of this chance aequaintane: -hip, Licanor 
returned to Little Fittup Street. 

The next day she went to Park Lane at the ap- 
pointed tinie, and was shown into @ handsomely- 
furnished room, there to await the coming of Lady 
Joyce. 

She had not long to wait. 

“Mrs. Vane” said her lIadyehip, on entering, 
“Tm glad to see vouw're punctual—sit down.” 

She did as ste was told in silence. 

“Mrs. Vane, have you any objection to tell me 
the story of your life?” 

Eleanor nad a very great objection, and stam- 
mered and stuttered nainfully in trying to find some 
courteous reason for refusing the request. 

“You would rather not. I thought eo. My 
only object fu askivg was, that my euspicions might | 
Le confinned.” | 
“Your sispicions, my lady.” | 
Yes-eo not be alarmed! I do not seek to pry | 
fat. fails martarg " 

“Can J be of any service to your ladyship ?” 

Yes 

“To what way ?” 

“T want a you take the sitna- 
tion? I thiuk it is « tolerably pood one, for | have | 
been pestered with applicants. but their vapours aud | 
fine airs disgusted mv. You took my fercy the | 
moment I saw you.” | 

“But your ladyship knows nothiug of ine—of my | 

YOU Lave 


cliaracter—of my antecedents.” 

“7 will run every chance of that. 
pretty face, and an houest one.” 

* But I know nothing of the duties I shonld be 
expected to perform ?” 

“ Bless the child! you can talk, can’t you?” 

Yes, uiy lady!” 

4 Read aloud 2?” 

“Yes, mv lady!" 

* Well, d know you can work with your needle, 
sud J dare cay, if the truth were known, you could 
ploy on some musical instrument ?” 


| 
| 


| the eccentric lady, who had taken so great a fancy 


“ Very little, my lady.” 

“ There, I said so!” replied Lady Joyce, trium- 
phantly,—“ you'll do well enough !” 

“But 

“Stuff, and nonsense, my dear, I never listen 
to buts. I'm not mad, though my kind friends 
and relatione say J] am. I only speak what I 
think, and that is quite enough to stamp me as @ 
lunatic.” 

“Then my lady, I am to understand——” 

“You're to understand exactly what I tell you, 
that I want a companion, and you're to take the 
situation. Where have you been living?” 

Little Pittup Street, my lady.” 

What number 

“Sixty-four!” 

“Well then, you go bome, now, pack up your 
things, and be ready when I call for you, at five 
o'clock.” 

Eleanor bowed her head, and left the room, com- 
pletely bewildered. 

Lady Joyce had made such a sudden attack upon 
her, that she had had no time to reflect. Now that 
she came to think the matter over quietly, she was 
not altogether so well pleased as she might have 
been. 

She had never been accustomed to fill a subordi- 
nate position, and she doubted whether she would 
be able to get on with Lady Joyce; but after 
all, it wou! 1 be better than working night and day 
for Madam Mauntiila. 

Eleanor returned to Little Fittup Street, and re- 
lated her good fortune to ber first London friend— 
the police:nar’s wife—and she packed up the very 
few articles she posseasdd, and waited patiently till 
the well-appointed trcughata of Lady Joyce dashed 
up to the dor, bringiug al! the inhabitants of the 
strect to their windows to stare at it. 

A heavy, ponderous footman descended, and 
knocked 80 Jeng ard so loud, that the door was 
opened while he still held the knocker, by which 
means hevery nearly measured his sublime length 
in the little passage. 

Hleanor came out and got into the brongham, the 
footman monted to his perch, Lady Joyce gave the 
direction. “home,” the horses’ heads were turned 
westwards, and Eleanor and her patron were driven 
rapidly through the crowded street in the direction 
of Vark Vane 

Haviug seen our heroine on her way to her new 
home, it would be as wellto give a short account of 


to her. 

Lady Joyce was the widow of an officer, who had 
been knighted on account of his services in India, 
from whi! place he returned with half a liver, a 
black servant, sud one of the worst tempers ima- 
ginable. 

His wife put np with it all, went about with him 
most dutifully to Bath and Cheltenhat, and finally, 
when he died—leaving, goodness only knows how 
many lacs of rupees—gave him as handsome a fune- 
ral as money could procure, and wore the deepest 
mourning for a whole twelvemonth. 

At the eid cf that time, however, she came out 
avain into the world, and without mixing in its more 
managed to lead w very comfort- 


uproarions 


aud pe ant life 
Of courso bad many opportunities of again 
charcing her pane, (what lady with untold wealth, 


would not?) bor she declined to avail herself of any 
of the offers she received. 

Such was Lady Joyce’s history. 

Eleanor 4 the maernificont honse in Park 
Tare by he ‘ was at once shown to a com- 
fortable Tandsenely furnished, which, she 
was told wos heue torth to be here; and there, 
while waitin: for the dinner bell to ring, she seated 
herself in luxut easy chair, and allowed her 
thoughts free course. 

Thovwh jer hus!sud had treated her badly, she 
was foreod tc that her conduct was sus- 


Viciods. 

How could she ever hope to clear herself in his 
eyes? 

At dinner wre perfectly astounded by 


the dts; layed on the sideboard. 
"Do you keep all that valuadle property in the 
Louse, Lady Joyce?” she asked. 
"Yes child. Why not?” 
*T should be eo afraid of its being stolen.” 
“Oh, no. The butler locks it up every 


the quant of p! 


Phen the conversation dropped, and the subject 
was forgester but the words were to be subse- 
ae of crime against the uu- 


fortunate bieanor Tecrold 


(To be continu: 


SEAL FISHING. 


A FLEET of three or four hundred vessels, chiefly brigs, 
goes out every spring about the Ist of March from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, to engage in the business of 
catching seals. The field of operations is the floating 
ice that comes down from the north at that season. 
The men advance upon the flelds of ice in coup!.s—so 
that one may aasist the other in case of accident. 

They keep to the leeward of the ship, else they 
might lose her, as indeed sometimes happens in the 
dense fogs. About the 7th of March the young eeals 
are found about the size of cate, mewing on the ice. 
They are not yet fit to be taken, but by lying in the 
sun and sucking the ice until about the middle of 
March they gain three inches of fat. Then commences 
the slaughter. The men walk up to the white coats, 
asthe young seals are then called, and knock them 
over, by striking them on the forehead with a long 
pole, stick them with a knife, cut them down the 
breast, and the carcass rolls out, leaving the skin and 
fat, which are al] the seaJ-catcher is after, the carcass 
being left on the ice. Usually in the last week in 
March the eeals begin to dip, they take to the water, 
and are then only to be captured by shooting from the 
boats. 

Old seale are invulnerable unless shot in the fore- 
head; and nature has provided them with a means of 
defence even here, in the shape of a ‘‘ hood,” which 
they drop on occasions—hence their name, ‘old 
hoods.” So the season of catching them is but about 
three weeks in duration. The men often go five or 
six miles from the ship on the floating ice. They get 
one-half they catch, sometimes making a good trip, at 
other times getting nothing. One spring a crew that 
were out three weeks and three days shared £30 
a-piece. A brig of 150 tons will take as a crew about 
forty men, who are provided by the merchant fitting 
out the vessel with a full eupply of provisions, and all 
things necessary for the prosecution of the voyage, in 
retur® for which each man pays # small sum, called 
“berth money,” and should the vovage prove unfor- 
tunate, the merchant has to stand the losa of the entire 
outfit. It is a dangerous occupation, for the brigs are 
liable to be cruehed in the ice, though they are strongly 
built. The fat of the seal, after being brought into 
port, is cut into emall pieces, placed in large vats, and 
left to drain off to oil, which ia an article of commerce. 
The skius are used for various purposes. 


* SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 

TRIVIAL things, to the practised eye and ear cf a 
student of human nature, show as plainly in a mo- 
ment the character and dispesition of a person a3 
could an acqnaintance of years, with those who never 
pretend to note the varied manifestations which mind 
invariably makes upon the Outer person. The voice, 
the walk, the expresrion of the eye, contortion of the 
muscles of the face, and, in fact, everything pertaining 
to the person. with its manner of movement, all show 
forth ite uctiou cf mind; and shrewd, indeed, must be 
the one who cap hide these outer eins and mazifes- 
tations; in fact, it is imposs:' le for any oue to hide 
them effectually. 

Mind ond body bold @ es ipathetio relation that 
remurkeb'e to eome, not so remarkable to 
those whose theories teach them that mind is mat- 
ter; and, even if confined etrictly to the brain, its 
action has an influence upon the nerves of the most 
remote portions of the body, thereby exercising an 
influence upon their movements, 

It cvemus to have been & great design of nature to 
have all her works move in strictest harmony; we 
can scarcely note one discord in the whole mechanism 
of the universe. Doesit not seem plain exouyh, then, 
that the body, working in unisom with the mind, 
should manife-t the working: of that mind? 

The world is on the eca'e of ascendancy; men are 
beginning to learn many useful things that they never 
thongbt of learning before. Not that they never 
beture possessed the faculty, but because science did 
not enabie them to observe many litle riinor points, 
necessary to give their faculties the power of grasping 
and using to advantage that wlich nature has already 
endowed them with. 

Jt is gettinz to be entirely usclese for men to at- 
tempt to concca) bad motives and corrupt hearts. The 
only way for them to appear well ia the eyes of the 
world is to do well, and properly train their minds to 
things of virtue, that virtue and trne excelicuce May 
beain forth from their faces, and be portrayed in every 
gesture, unfettered by the signs which show unculti- 
vated taste and bruta) nature. 

It lies in the power of every individval to improve 
himself, and make himself a man of worth, even if bad 
training and the eociety of b:4 men has hitherto 
dimmed the star of lis destiny. 


ah 


Tiree are more lies told in the tricf scntence, “I 
am glad to see you,” than in any other cipgle sentence 


in the English iauguage 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 
CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG, 

tor wife of a Confederate officer who was confined 
withis the “wall of fire” which surrounded Vicksburg | 
during the memorable days of last year’s April aad , 
June, bas written an entertaining volume on the. 
sceues and incidents which there transpired. Like | 
most of her compauions, she was compelled to seek | 
ehelter from the deluye of iron bail in the caves 80 often 
Qiluded to. 

Caves were the fashion—the rage—over besieged | 
Vicksburg. Negroes who understood their business | 
hired themeelves ovt to dig them at from thirty to 
fifty dollars, accordiu, to the size. Muny persons | 
coneidering diterent localities gmsafe, would sell them | 
to others who had been less fortunate or less provi- 
dent, and eo great was the demand for cave workmen 
that a new branch of industry sprang up and became | 
popular—particularly ag the personal safety of the ; 
workmen was secured, and money withal. 

Ifer faithful servant, George, who always remained | 
with her, was very near being killed at one time by a} 
Yankee e@hell. She says:—‘ One night I could! 
ecarcely eleep, the explosions were 8o loud and fre- | 
quent. Befure we had retired, treorge had been lying | 
without the door. I had risen abvut twelve o'clock 
and stood looking out at the different courses of light 
marking the passage of the shiils, when I noticed that 
George was pot in his usual pisce at the entrance. On 
looking out I saw that he was sleeping soundly some 
little distance off, and many frayuicnts of shells falling 
near him. I aroused hira, telling him to conie to the 
entrance for safety. He had -carccly started, when a 
huge piece of shell came whizzing along, which, fortu- 
nately, George dodged in tine, aud it fell in the very 
epot where he bad 2o lately slept.” 

On another ocvasion a she!) peretvated the cave to 
the great borror of the ocetprrte :—"tIt wus about 
four o'clock one (the shelling | 


VW odie: Wy 
throughout the duy hud on about a@ ueual), wae 
reading in safety, thaagined, when the 
whirring of Parrott ehells to'd us that the Sattery we 
had so much feared had opened from the intrench 
mente. I ran to the entrance to cal! the servants in; 
and immediately after they entered a sheli struck the : 
earth a few feet from the entrance, burying iteelf 
without exploding. I rau tothe little drees:ug-room, 
and could hear them striking around us on all sides 
I crouched closely against the wall, for I did not kuow | 
at what moment one strike within the cave. A 
came in very tuuch frightened and usked to re- 
muiu till the danger was over. servants -tood in 
tue Hitle miehe by the U.e took reluge 


ening 


in the singed! ceil where | was toued. ite had been 
there but a short time. in front of me and 
bear the wak, wien a lar came whirkisg ia 


of the before 


the entrance and in’ 


veal, saying there Gor cyes Were fastened 
it, while weexpeciod evens the terrifie 
would ensue, my ehild cloner to 
ney heart apd @rew mearcer to the wall Gur fate 
secuied almost certain. The poor sean who he { eoueht 
rofuge within wei inost exposed of all. With 
irony .lse I sefzed a large doubie blanket that near 
and gsve it to for tic purpose of bam 


from the fragrments, aud thus we remaine® fora mo- 
ment, with our eyes fixed in terror on tie in of 
death, wren George, the servant boy, rushed forward, | 
seized the shell, and threw tt suto the 
ewiltly the opposice 
fuse bud become nea 


iirec: 


near the month of ihe cave ue a | 
trop.) cf the fearlessniss of the sucvant and Gur | 
marks’! escape.” 

FLOGGING ROUND FLELi 


Tne late Mr. Jamea Silk Buckinyham wae sbour ci 
teen years old when he volunteered on bord s 

of war, where, huwever, he became 
with the severity of the discipline, and deserted. de 
acene which impelled him to take thia course waa the 
fovging ronud the tieet” of a deserter. The pour 
fellow had been impressed and torn from his wife ani 


deserted 


and when recaptured, 
siruck tue officer who took The merecitu 
tence of the court-martial was that be should reecive 


ete 


Ke 


twelve lashes at each veaeel in the fleet. A boat 
fron. vech vessel attended the execution: and Mr. | 
Ru Wis in one of these. He says:—*The 


pritone- was in the launch —one of the larzest boats of | 
his own ship—in the centre cf which «as erected a 
trianvular framework, made of handspikes or poles. | 
To this he was fastened, by the arms being extended 
upwards and outwards, and lis wrists hound tightly to | 
the tramework by curds, his tody being perfectly | 
naked down to the waist. In this bout were about a 
dozen of his own shinimates, the officer superntending 
the punishment, & licutenaut of his own ship, and the 
surgeon of the same, whose Cuty it was tu se¢ that the 


| resemblance to a deceased relative. 


“whisper. 


punishment was kept short of indicting death. On 
reaching the leeward ship, the launch was hauled 
alongside ; and at least twenty boats, in one of which 
I was stationed at the bow, clustered round the vessel 
on the starboard side, a few yards only from the launch, 
80 that we could see every lash as it fell, and hear 
every shriek and groan of the sufferer. From the ship 
there descended an officer, with two boatswains’ mates, 
aud an aasistant-surgeon. The naked body of the 
victim was exposed, and we heard the order given: 
‘The prieoner is to receive a dozen lashes from each 
ship. Boatswaine’ mates do your duty !’'—The strokes 
of the laeh fell heavily, and at what to me seemed long 
intervals (a minute between each at least); the very 
first brought blood; the sufferer restrained his atter- 
ance till about the fifth or sixth; but then the pent- 
up agony had vent in a shriek, enough to rend 4 heart 
of stone. At the end of the first instalment of a 
dozen lashes, the victim's back was one inass of lace- 
rated flesh and blood; and over this waa spread @ 
blanket, which, we were assured, was steeped in vinegar 
and brine, as some said to sagment the suffering, us 
others contended, to prevent mortification. The buats 
now all fell into line, each towing the one rext be- 
bind her at an interval of about boat's lenyth apart, 
aud the last having the launch with the prieover in 
tow, a!) pulling against a stiff head wind to sie ahip 
next in order to windward, occupying trora Bftecn to 
twenty minutes. Here the same horrible secne was 
repeated, and co onward till about ten or tweive ships 
had been visited, there being six or eight more to go 
to: when the vietim having several times fainted, and 
hie voice ceased to give forth either shrieks or groans, 
he war reported by the guryeon to be. incapable of 
bearing any further infliciion, and was ordered to be 
rowed ashore to the hospital, before reaching which 
he was discovered to be dead; and some declared that 
he hed received the last heavy lashes on his body after 
the spirit had quitted il* earthly tenement.” Before 
the fleet sailed Mr. Buckinghwin deserted, and was 
fortunate enough to escape re-capture, and its cuuse- 
quent repetition of this di-gusting and disgracetul 
ecege, WiLL Limcelf for the principal actor. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 
Tre natives of Australia have eeveral superstitious 
belicts ead observances. One of the most extraurdi- 
rary of the former is, the belief that white men were 
thcir fellow-countrymen in a former state of exis- 
tenee. Acting on this belief, a party of natives regu- 


| larly visited @ eettler twice a year on account of his 


On these occa- 
sions the settler’s kindred, us these poor savagce 
thought themselves, travelled a distance of sixty miles, 
and had. besides, to pass through an enemy's country. 

The Australians have superstitious-horror of ap- 
proaching the graves of the dead; they are averse even 
to speak.of them, and when they do, it is always in a 
They stand, also, in great awe of the ndises 
of the forest when agitated by a tempest. 

From the reports of the commandant at the abo- 
riginal settlement on Flinder’s Islaud, it appears that 
the vatives are making a gratifying process towards 
civilizstion, and becoming expert in some of the in- 
arts. “In road-making,” eays one of tlivse 


Gusiflai 


“they are complete adepts;, they are fully 


in kind of labour, to the most experienced 
of the white men in the settleraent, and for celertty of 
vecict. are greatly superior. In husbandry they 
J. ;.ade great progress, preparing the ground for, 


plantiu, thetr own potatoes. 
ofthe younger male meinbers of the cstab- 
been put co trades, and were 
making 2 profiuepcy, youth, who wiote : 
was employed fa the comumaudant’s otfce a 
clerk Cy, Sf, @Nd ae a Nor 
re the fenoalea Deliind th ales din ou, 
tone! proficiency im tue actof 


ra to the domestic arcra.pements of their 
they were found to Le fudy to 
white Woroen, and ty many superivr, 
culuery utensils were clean, aud were 
tastefully arranged, they washed their husbands’ 
linea, Cooked, baked bread, and performed all the ordi- 
nary duties of civilized life with judgment 


sve 


Cf 


Glin, 


of the more intelice 


bas po'ice, and were found; 


of the men were em- 
wetly efficient in 


nt 


THE MOUNTAIN AMMISS. 


A CANADIAN correspondent, writing of this oom- 
paretively bur little known animal, telie the tollowing 
Aterribie Oghi between a mountain 
ania grizzlv bear wag witocsssd by @ stand) party of 
& short tiie since, on the rowd lcading 
tu Lewiston. The party had stopped to camp for the 
might, when suddenly wild and terrible sounds burst 
upon their ears, indicating a deadly combat between 


Did they eat 
lie 


| Jour 


}said, only pris 


two forest monsters. The scene of action was near, 
but out of sight. The party were silent listeners 
during the desperate conflict, the eounds of which 
struck terror to the stoutest-hearted mountaineer. 
Finally the sounde died away —the conflict was ended. 
An hour of silence elapsed, and the party ventured 
slowly and cautiously towards the spot from whence 
those doleful sounds proceeded. As they neared the 
place, the victorious amiss passed before them into 
the jungle. On comiug to the place of the deadly 
struggle, they found dead, and bleeding, a large she 
bear, that would weigh, probably, a hundred pounds. 
The grizzly wae bitten through and through the neck, 
and fearful gashes were inflicted on the body, laying 
bare the ribs and shoulder blades, surpassing the effects 
of repeated strokes of a heavy cutlass or bowie-knife. 
It seems that the ammiss dcsired to make a meal of the 
cub, to which the ehe bear objected, hence the fight 
ensued. It wae sucha fight as men scarcely ever wit- 
nesscd, and none but bears and lions participate in.” 

The mountain ammiss is an animal half way between 
an African lion and Bengal tiger. It is described by 
@ mountaineer a8 follows:—‘* His form is much like 
the lion, being very heavy before and light behind, 
with # perfect lion’s tail, but lacking the mane, though 
the hair forward on the neck was longer than on the 
rest of the body; has a round ear, dark streake around 
the eyes and ap and down the face, algo running down 
the legs. The body ia somewhat darker in colour than 
that of the lion, and free from stripes. His foot is a 
lion’s paw. This beast of prey hae lately been dis- 
covered in these mountains, and the ammiss is a 
wonderful animal —uo doutt the king of beasts in the 
forests of Iduho. Wheu t.s ungry voice is heard, the 
beasts of the forest crouchingly seek their hiding- 
places.” 


AFRICAN CANNIBALISM. 


In Africa there are two kinds of cannibalism. The 
one ig eacriticial, and is performed by the priests, 
whose office it ig to eat a portion of the victim, whe- 
ther man, goat, or fowl. This custom, prevalent 
among many ancient nations, is still extant in many 
parts of North Guinea, es; cially im the Delta of the 
Niger. The other is simp!y au action of gourmandise. 
A cannibal is not necessarily ferocious. He eats his 
fellow-creatures, not because he hates them. but be- 
cause he likes them. A craving for meat, to which the 
natives of these parts are eubject, and for which, in aH 
their dialects, there ia a special term, may first have 
suggested the idea ; but I am rather inclined to believe 
that it is a practical extensioa of the sacrificial cere- 
mouy. Neither the women nor the young men are 
allowed to touch the dainty. Although the mission- 
aries had mixed a great deal with the Fans, they told 
me that they had never got a clear confession of can- 
nibalism from one of them, though they had “no 
more doubt that the Faus ate men than they had that 
they ate plantains.” It was, however, never denied of 
tie tribe, but only cf theraselvce as individuals. Thus 
the watives of village A would deny stoutly that they 
were capnibals, but they would accuse the villagers of 
B. The villagers of UB would disown the soft impeach- 
ment, and denounce the natives of A as cannibals of 
the moat coutrmed order. Similar answers had becn 
returned to me by slaves whom I had met 
with among the Bust uibes of the Muni. They did 
not eat men, but the other people of their tribe did. 
I resolved to exercise @ utile fnesse in the investiga- 
tion of this mattcr, and after I had passed the vil- 
jovyicusly Visited by white men, 
Tiled a veteran cunuibal to me, and questioned him 
about the peop'e beyond the mountains to the east. 
mien? Oh, yes, they all ate men. And 
As be volunteered this statement, 
burst a loud rear of laughter, which we all 
ivery heartily. him if man was good. 
He replied. with @ ra turous gesture, that it wag “ like 
moukey, all fat.” I then wished to learn the class of 
tad been in the habit of discussing. Tle 
ners of war; that some ol his trienda 
were in the hobil of e.ting witches condemned to 
death ; but that, for Lis part, he did not think them 
Wholesome, The best of it was, Uaat he thouzht I was 
&@ Caunibul, too; a belief which is universal awong the 
DBush tribes of Westero Africa, and of which the slave 
trade has been the cause. IT remeinber that when I 
was in the Camma country, @ Balesi elave, who had 
been brought down from the far interior, and who 
had never seen a white man before, squatted before 
me a long time, with his great, rou l, prominent eyes 
on my face, and his mouth wide open At last he 
heaved a gasp of wondcr, crying, “And are these the 
men that eat us Wintcood Heade. 


Ya ee! 
loves Which Lud 


persous hit 


or 


Fruatrery.--To thoze proudly conscious of rectitude 
or ability, the truth i2 never lattery, but with the 
vain, it often assumes that aspect. The i cet plan isto 
steer middie course. Appreciate exoelleuce, wiat- 
ever may be its form, but do not plaster it over with 
exaggerations and julzome adulation. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 


Tre name of this lady, whose portrait we now add 
to our gallery, will be familiar to our readers as 
being prominently connected with the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women. She is the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Rector of Headley, Surrey, where she was born, 
on the 27th of May, 1836. - 

When the above Society was first established in 
1859, Miss Faiti:full, although only twenty-three 
years of age, became a member of the committee, 
and subsequently acted as secretary, and superin- 
tended the practical working of the Society. 

Early in 1860, the Council of the National Assocfa- 
tioa for the Promotion 
of Social Science ap- 
pointed ® committee to 
“consider and report to 
the Council on the best 
means which the asso- 
ciation could adopt to 
essist the present move- 
ment for increasing the 
industrial employment 
of women.” The mem- 
bers of this committee 
were the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., 
Mr. E. Akroyd, Mr. 
Malin, Mr. W. S. Cook- 
scn, Mr. Hastings, 
Jameson, Miss Parkes, 
Miss A. Proctor, Miss 
Boucherett, Miss Craig, 
and Miss Emily Faith- 
full. 

As the labours of the 
committee progressed, 
the subject of printing 
was brought under dis- 
cussion, and it was tle 
opinion of the members, 
and especially of Mise 
Faithfall, that women 
ouly wanted training to 
become qualified to act 
as compositors for the 
press, and that, provided 
this training could be 
given, a new and ex- 
tensive field for skilled 
female labour might be 
opened.” The ides ap- 
peared feasible enough 
in theory, and at once 
Miss Faithfull proceeded 
with its practical de- 
velopment. 

Tocarry out the great 
work, printing-office, 
for the employment of 
wonien, was established 
in Great Coram Street, 
im March, 1860. Miss 
Faithfull’s project was 
at first viewed with con- N 
siderable distrust. Ths 
advocates of the “ fa- 
mily principle” all con- 
tended that the proper 
ephere of woman's use- 
fulness was her home, 
and that her duty was 
the ministration to the 
comfort of her husband and children. To this 
argument was opposed the no-doubt cogent fact, 
that all women were not destined to be blessed with 
busbands and children; and that a large majority 
of those who married must themselves labour con- 
stantly if they would preserve home in comfort for 
those who are dear to them. 

Other opponents, who did not deny that women 
must work, objected to the printing profession, as 
being anfeminine; and most assuredly, as far as 
the general business is concerned, it is so. The 
mere ‘‘ setting-up” of the types, we admit, may be 
peculiarly suited to females—far better indeed than 
many trades at which the women of this country 
bave to labour; but this is only one portion of 
the business. Every compositor has to take his 
share in the more manual part of the work—such 
es is technically called the “locking-up” (mallet in 
band) and “{aying-up” heavy formes of type, the 


“ pulling” of proofs, “correcting at the press,” and 
other exceedingly heavy duties, so common in 
“‘book-work,” and decidedly unfitting for females. 
Hence, a printing establishment of this kind would 
require as many males as females. 

Miss Faithfull, in her zeal to find employment for 
her sisterhood, had doubtless thought these were 
minor matters, and that “ setting-up” types was al] 
that was required to make « female printer. The 
practicability, however, of the scheme, as we before 
observed, was at once fully and energetically tried. 
Under the cracions approval and sanction of Her 
Majesty, the establishment in Great Coram Street 
was called the “ Victoria Press.” Its novelty, asa 
matter of course, brought plenty of support, and 
very shortly the enpporters of the institution had 
the pleasure of reading several excellent works 
emanating from that press. 


FAITHFULL. 


EMILY 


It soon became obvious, from the work thrown 
into the establishment, or that required to be pub- 
lished by the office itself, that more hauds were 
required. Not, however, females; but practical 
compositors of the opposite sex. Hence, eo far as 
“opening a new and extensive field for skilled 
labour,” the establishment (now removed to Far- 
ringdon Street) has proved « failure, inasmuch as 
more males are required than females to perform 
the necessary work. We believe that not more than 
twenty females are employed as “compositors,” on 
the establishment; and after four years trial of the 
scheme, there seems little probability of other offices 
opening their doors to female labour in that depart- 
ment. 

Had Miss Faithfull directed her praiseworthy 
efforts to the creation of a large book-folding es- 
tablishment, we believe she would have been more 


| successful. Since the new series of Bow Betts, 


we have had to find room on our own premises for 
nearly one hundred females, who are solely en- 
gaged in folding this and others of our works. All 
this amonnt of female labour we would have gladly 
given over to such an institution, feeling assured 
that the utmost dependance could be placed on the 
due fulfilment of any contracts entrusted to it. 


= 


THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 


Here it is, a wee bit of silken thread, yet on ita 
slender form hangs a tale of sufficient weight to 
bear down the spirits and load the mind with an- 
pleasant reflections. It tells that childhood’s days 
are past, the only days of unalloyed pleasure— 
days in which we laughed and sported all day long, 
unconscious of future ills; days in which we 
dreamed not of sorrows. It tells of boyhood days, 
when hilarity was our 

greatest characteristic, 

and the schoolmaster’s 

rod our only fear; days 

in which in fancy we 

acted over our future 

life, as a warrior win- 

ning battles and con- 

quering uations, and re- 

turning in triumph from 

hero’s achievements, 

to claim the hand of our 
Dulcinea, then a little 
blue-eyed girl of our ac- 
quaintance. It tells of 

our college days, when 

we laboured up the bil} 

of knowledge, and huw 

we struggled hard for 

<i the mark of its first 
~ honours; days of col- 
\ lege friendships, which 
we thonght were end- 
less, some of which are 


SSS so, but others, alas, are 
RSS ended by neglect, and 
=the object passing 


below our friendship in 

intemperance and dis- 

grace. It tells of boy- 

hood’s love, perhaps as 

true as any, but not so 

. table; of our youthful 

manhood’s love, > when 

we admired the object 

of our affection as a pure 

and faultless being; yea, 

) as an angel of perfec- 

ps tion, sent to earth ex- 

: pressly to make us hap- 

/ py; but alas, it was as 

/ delusive fancy, and now 

is past. It tells of dia- 

appofnted hopes and as- 

pirations of youth, and 

when, indeed, “ Hope 

told a flattering tale,” 

promising wealth and 

fame. It tells of many 

a mis-spent hour, and 

of misdeeds that bring 

the blush of shame to 

the cheek to think of. 

It reminds us of our 

grey-haired father, when 

first the frost of age be- 

gan to settle on his 

manly head, and reminds 

us that like him we soon 

must totter with age, or 

lie lowin death. It re- 

minds us of that grey-haired mother, whose life 

bas been « continual sacrifice to our comfort, too 

often repaid by onkinduess. It reminds us that we 

are passing away, and soon must be forgotten. 

Much more it tells us that is profitable for reproof, 
for edification, and for bettering the heart. 


A Corat Istanp.—Like many islands In the 
Indian Ocean, as well as the Pacific, Zanibar owes 
its origin to the labours of a marine animal of di- 
minutive size. When we reflect upon the minute- 
ness of the animals which form coral, and compare 
with their tiny bulk the stupendous results of their 
labours, we are struck with wonder, and vainly 
inquire, Whence do these animals derive the ma- 
terial for the production of such vast beds of cal- 
careous matter, that they cau build up, for hundreds 
of fathoms in the depths of the ocean, islands 
capable of sustaining thousands of human ‘x ings. 
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THE WORK-TABLE 


CROCHET BORDER. 
Tne pattern we have now given is expressly designed 
for the lower edge of the white roller blinds in general 
use. It is ofa bold open character, and greatly im- 
proves the appearance of ordinary window blinds. It 


should be worked in rather a coarse cotton, as it looks 
handsomer at a distance 
than when done with finer 
cotton, and is also firmer 
and more suitable in every 
way. 

The pattern is com- 
menced by working a chain 
the required length, on 
which work a row of eingle 
crochet in every stitch. 
Work on thisa row of 7 
chain, leaving 3 between. 

3 double, 3 chain, 3 
double, 1 chain, in the 
first 7 chain of last row, 
and loop in to the next 7 
chain, 1 chain, 3 double, 
3 chain, 3 double, 1 chain, 
in every other to the end of 
the row. 

3 chain, 1 double, 38 
chain, 1 double, 3 chain, 
in the 3 chain of laat row, 
ioop in, in the same place, 
over the lastrow. Continue 
to the end. 

1 double, 3 chain, 1 
double in the centre. 3 
chain of last row, 5 chain, 
1 double, 3 chain, 1 double, 
in the next 3 chain. 
Continue to the end. 

1 chain, 3 double, 8 
chain,3 double, in the 3 
chain of last row, 1 chain, loop in over the centre of 
the 5 chain of last row. Repeat the same to the end. 

One row of chain 7 looping in to each point, on 
which work a row of single in every stitch. The upper 
part of the pattern is now commenced, by chaining 7 
and looping in, leaving 4 stitches between. 

On the second 7 chain work 3 double, 3 chain, 3 
double, 3 chain looping in to the next but one 7 chain 
of last row; work 7 chain and loop in 3 times in every 
loop of last row; 8 chain, 3 double, 3 chain, 3 double, 
on to the next but one 7 chain of last row, and repeat 
to the end. Over the last row work 4 double, 1 chain, 
@ double, 1 chaiu, 3 double in the 3 chain of last row, 


& 
& 
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1 chain, 4 double, 3 chain, loop in and work 7 chain 
and loop in twice, 3 chain and repeat from the 4 double. 

Work 4 double over the last, 2 chain, 8 double over 
the last, 3 double in the 3 chain of last row, 3 double 
over the last, 2 chain, 4 double, 3 chain, loop 7 chain, 
{oop in, 3 chain loop in ; repeat to the end. 

4 double, 2 chain, 9 double with one chain between 
each, 2 chain, 4 double, 3 chain, loop in 3 chain and 
cepeat from the 4 double. 

4 double, 2 chain, 9 double, with 2 chain between, 2 
chain, 4 double, loop in, 8 chain, loop in and repeat 
from the 4 double. 

Complete the edge by a row of 4 chain loop in to 
every 2 chain of last row. 


CROCHET SPRIGS FOR ORNAMENTING 
NET. 


In our advocacy of tasteful occupations, we always wish 
to keep in view the useful, as well as the ornamental ; 
and it is one of our chief desires to prove that the 
Work-Table is capable of adding happiness and respect- 
ability to our homes; gentility and elegance to our 
toilettes, ss well as economy and guidance to our 
purses. Balls are frequently more attractive to 
daughters than to parents. The income required to 
meet the endless demands of the present system of our 
social life, is something considerable; and when a 


( 


CROCHET BORDER 


young lady thinke it an indispensable necessity that 
she should lave @ new dress for every repetition of the 
occasion during the season, this ttem alone becomes one 
of importance at the end of the year. We wish tliat 
simplicity of dress were more appreciated, and that 
pure white always, as now, received its deserved sliare 
of admiration; and that young ladies would believe 
that elaborate finery mever yet added one grace or 
charm to nature's real attractions of youth, health, and 
good nature. Among our illustrations, will be found 
a little design of a eprig in crochet, which sort of work 
is capable of great variety for ornamenting net, aud 


producing a very close imitation of those Honiton 


are 


A 


CROCHET SPRIGS FOR ORNAMENTING NET. 


sprigs which are now so much in fashion. Their ap- 
plication to net dresses is extremely appropriate; the 
effect produced being quite equal to the real lace work. 
Laid upon net, they form beautiful sleeves, or pelerines. 
The sprig given is worked in the following manner :— 
Make a chain of fourteen loops, unite it together and 
work on it, seven long on every other loop, with two 
chain between, forming it into an oval, work all round 
four chain, looping into every third stitch. Com- 
mence another flower in the same manner, by chaining 
fourteen. Chain ten for the first leaf, and work it all 
round in short crochet, and repeat the other two leaves 
in the same manner. A row of these spiigs, having 
only one flower, forms s very pretty edge for the border 


4) 


of flounces placed close to each other. It is necessary 
that they should b= worked in fine cotton, or the lacy 
effect would be de*\royed. A great variety of spots 
and eprigs may, in -his manner, be arranged on Brussels 
net, and, without close inspection, could not be dis- 
tinguished from a much more expensive fabric. 


HINDOO MARRIAGES. 
Ir the father of the young Brahmanari be rich and 
liberal, he takes upon himself all the expense of the 
marriage of his daughter. Some divide the burden 
with the father of the intended husband; but, in 
general, they take from him a considerable sum of 
money in return for having 
given him their daughter, 
and oblige him besides to 
bear the whole charge of 
the marriage. To marry, 
or to buy a wife, are synon- 
ymous terms this 
country. Almost every 
parent makes his daughter 
an article of traffic, ob- 
stinately refusing to give 
her up to her lord and 
husband until he has rigo- 
rously paid down the sui 
cf money which fle was 
bound for, according to the 
custom of the caste. This 
practice of purchasing the 
young woman whom they 
are to marry, is the inex- 
haustible source of disputes 
and litigation, particularly 
among the poorer people. 
These, after the marriage 
is solemnized, not finding 
it convenient to pay the 
stipulated sum, the father- 
in-law commences an ac- 
tion, or more commorly 
recalls his daughter home, 
in the expectation that the 
desire to get her back may 
stimulate the son-in-law to 
procure the money. This 
sometimes succeeds; but if the young man is incapable 
of satisfying the avarice of his father-in-law, Le is 
obliged to leave his wife with him in pledge. Now, is 
the time for rcilection; and the father-in-law finding 
that the eum caunot be raised, and that his daughter, 
from her youth, is exposed to great temptations, wlich 
might lead to the disgrace of all his family, relaxes a 
~ little and takes what the son-in-law is able to pay. A 
reconciliation ia then effected, and the young man con- 
ducts his wife quictly home. Men of distinction do 
| not appropriate to their common purposes the money 
| thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, 
j but lay it vutio jewels, which they present to the lady 


% 


on the wedding-day. They are her ;rivate property 
as long as she lives, and on no account cau be disposed 
of by her husband. In negociating a marriage, the 
inclinations of the future spouses are never attended 
to. Indeed, it would be ridiculous to consult girls of 
that age ; accordingly the choice entirely devolves upon 
the parents.— Graham's “ India.” 


HORSEMANSHIP. 
Laprts ride entirely by balance—that is, the best 
lady riders do—and unless the seat is square, the posi- 
tion is a sadly uncertain one. A series ef bounds, or 
a scuffling shy across the road will not unseat the pliant 
figure that is settled well in the middle of her saddle, 
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ready to come down tightly to it at a moment’s warn- 
ing ; whereas, even a sudden check, in the mildest of 
canters, will be sufficient to unscat—or. at least, throw 
forward in an unseemly manner—a womon who either 
appears to hang on by the near pommel alone, or wave 
off in a marginal way over the off-side. 

In learning to ride, or in keeping it up when you 
have once learned, there is nothing so conducive to a 
@atisfactory end aaa constant change of animal. One 
horse will never teach way one to ride anything but 
himself. You may lesrn to sit that individual horse 
admirably, end manage him excellently, and cut a very 
fair equestrian figure in his company, ind by his aid. 
but a Jong course of ridiug him, and him alone, will 
never prepare you for riding and managing another. 
A frequent change is the only thing to render you both 
fearless and stiltul: to enable you to rapidly adapt your 
hand to a fine or hard mouth; to teach you bow far 
coercion will go, and when it becomes a desirable thing 
to commence ‘-umouring 

It is utterly impossible for a lady te have a good 
seat on a horse whose shoulders do not come up well. 
A hollow-backed horse is the one to give her the best 
seat in trotting. Wedo not say that he is the best 
horse for her to ride, or the most elegant, but, un- 
questionally, he is the easiest, as there is more to sit 
to, and consequently more to vise to. A long horse, with 
@ strait baek and a racing gait, is very elegant to look 
at, and very easy to ride when either cantering or at 
full stretch ; but he is sure to have arunning trot, than 
which few things are more uueatisfactory, indescribable, 
and disagreeable. 

Learn as quickly as possible to ride quietly; a fussy, 
showy, prancing progress through the highways of the 
world isto te reprehended, under any circumstances, 
and eepeciaily is it to be go on horseback. To restrain 
@ spirited horee isone of the most difficult lessons to 
be learned connected with the science of riding; but 
it is one that must be learned before the epithet ‘good 
style” can be applied to the performance. Nothing re- 
assures a nervous, aririted, fidgety horse 80 much as 
the hand and voice. Give him both freely. “A firm, 
light pat on his neck, and a word or two spoken, 
quietly and brightly, will enable a horse very often to 
retain his head under circumstances of noise and con- 
fusion that bid fair, a minute before, to upset Lis coin- 
posure and his rider's seat. 


Dip you ever think that au old shoe would in geome 
way remind you of its owner? Place before me the 
boots, shoes, and slippers, forinerly worn by @ house- 
hold where I am acquainted, and I can tell vou to 
whom each belonged. The peculiar leaning to one 
side, the slight dropping of the heel, the very contour 
ef the toe, would tell me, just as plainly as if the 
gaiter, with the elastic at the ankle slightly stretched 
had said, ‘* I was worn by Fanny,” and the aoft velvet 
slipper faintly taking up the history, ‘* I waa worn by 
the invalid of the house more for ornament than use,” 
and the boot had said, in a yruff voice, ‘And 1 was 
worn by Fanny’ father, doing good service, too, until 
there was a hole in my side and he cast me off as 
worthless.” 

Cinderella's slipper has formed the text for many a 
romance-writer. There have been numerous sylphs in 
human form who have, in some mysterious manner, 
lost a delicate foot-casing, a tiny slipper, or a dainty 
beot, which has been auly rescued from its hiding- 
place by some brave and chivalrous youth who carried 
the treasure next his heart and rested not until he had 
found the uwuer, wooed and wed her. 

The bridal slipper, with what a fluttering Joy is it 
first put on! what dreams of bappiness! what hopes 
of the future! yet many a one has gazed upon it years 
after, when time had tinted the satin yellow, and 
mused over lost hopes and buried joys, Perhaps all 
bas been fultiiled that hope promised, and in the after- 
noon of life the reality of happiness has far tran- 
scended the dreams of the morning. If so, bring out 
the dainty clipper, aud let it wake sweet memories, 
Keep it choicely ; and if heaven will that you live to 
celebrate the golden wedding—fifty years after that 
bridal morriz g—wear it, if it be not too time-worn ; 
let it bear a part in celebrating the fulness of your joy, 
as it did in ushering the beginning. But, if sorrow 
and disappointment have come and pursued you like 
an ever flowing funeral train, put the ever ready re- 
membrance of the past under lock and key. Brood 
not over lost hopes, but busy thyself with deeds of 
charity and love. 

A baby’s shoe! The Little chubby foot that wore it 
has. grown sizes larger, and the starnping boy can 
hardly believe that he walked and ran, performing 
miniature pilgrimages, while wearing that bit cf green 
morocco. But t the mother it brings a picture 
upos which ste delights to gaze. She sees the dim- 
pled cheek and ruby lip; the round arms are wound 
lovingly around her neck, and she hears him laugh 
with all his baby glee, a:id lisp the first words uttered, 

so dear to the w-thers heart, the first sweet trilling 
of Ma-ma,” 


But, if baby is dead, there are clustering memories 
around the little shoe. There have been tears shed 
over it, and sighs have heaved the aching heart. The 
little cherub is a white-robed spirit now, basking in 
the eternal sunshine of the upper world, and the 
mother feels her own soul drawn by invisible cords 
thitherward. But, sometimes, when the reme:nbrance 
of her earth-loss overwhelmes the mourner, she looks 
over her treasured germents which onve robed her 
idol. There is the little ehoe standing plump and 
open a3 if foviting the chubby foot to enter—that foot 
which long since ceaced ite pattering.” 

How canningly the fingers play over the Christmas 
slippers, gitte for cherished ones. The thr. ads of gold 
weave readily into beautiful figures, and there are low 
songs sung aa the work prorresses. 

Reader, did you ever wonder, as you pressed your 
foot into your shoe, who put on the binding—whose 
weary fingers «itched and stitched to gain the piltance 
that was doled out for the Inbour? Did there not 
rise before you a vision, a picture of a cheerlecs room, 
dimly-lighted attic, and a careworn woman in gable 
garments dropping tears over her work ? 

An old shoe, proverbially easy! who has not some- 
times delighted to put on a shoe much the worse for 
wear just for its easiness? Did you ever see an old 
shoe thrown alter a newly-married couple * for luck -" 
How merry were they all over the good omen, Low 
the laughter echoed back. 


*K AMUSING PROVERSS. 

As the zood man saith, 80 say we; but as the good 
woman saith, so it must be. 

A women and a greyhound must be sirall io the 
waist. 


A little bonse well filled, a little land wel! tilled, and | 


alittle wife well willed, 

All women are good; good for somethius, or--¢ 
for pothing. 

A virtuous woman, though ugly, is the 
the house. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

A woman’s work is never at an end. 

A good wife is the workmanship of a 2ood and 

A best furtume—or his worst -is a ¢ 

An enemy to feanty is a foe to nature. 

All are good lasses; but where come the iW 
from? 

A lass that has many wooers often fares "he woret. 

A man oust usk bia wife leave to thrive. 

Every wan can tame a shrew but he that 

Ladies will sooner pardon want of sense “cum sant 
of manners. 

Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

You may know a foolish womau by her Urory. 

Women are wiee all of a sudden--teuls on | 


od 


of 


remee 


ditation. 
Choose a wife rather by your ear than your eve, 
Many blame their wife for their own thr..tiess life. 
Prettiness makes ao pottaye. 
While the tall maid ig etooping, the one 


swept the house. 


Women laugh when they can, and weep wh a they 
will. 

Beauty in women is like the flower in :,:inz3; but 
virtue is like the eturs of heaven. 

Women grown bad are worse than 


the corrnption of the best turns tothe wWor-t. 

Beauties without fortunes have sweethusts plenty, 
but husbands none at all. 

Beauty is no inhenwunce. 

There is many a good wife that can't eiue aud dauce 
well. 

The society of iadies is 9 echool of politeness. 

The rich widow cries with oue eye and rejoices with 
the other. 

She that is born a beauty is half married. 

She that has an ill husband ehows it in her dress. 

Saith Solomon the wise, ‘A good wife is a zood 

e.” 

Who has a bad wife, has purgatory fors neighbour. 

The more women look in their glasses, the less they 
look to their houses. 

There is one good wife in the country, and every 
man thinks he hath her. 

There is no mischief in the world done, but a woman 
ig alwaye one. 


One of the last novelties which the iuzen:oux tans 
artiticers of modes have introduced is artiicial i were 
made of blonde. A process has been discover: a for 
dyeing light tissues in imitation of the of towers; 
and when used to deoorate ball toilets of ight material, 
the effect 1s very charming; for the costume of the 
bride tue blonde fowers are very appropriate. 


Passion, and more particularly ill-regulated passion, 
too frequently perishes from its very vebemence, till 
there is nothing left for it but to ciz. True tore 
creates its own refreshment in the get 
and by ite very constaucy is a beautioul example of 
that Scripture whioh saith, ‘It iy nicre blessed to give 


of laving, 


than to receive.” 
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THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE, 


Rosat: Take dry rose 
leaves, red, half aponnd; good vinegar, eight quarts. 
Macerate two weeks, and filter.— Viretgre a la Fleur 
Oranger: Take fresh orange dowers. and @ half 
pound, vinegar, eight quarts; brandy @ la deur 
d'uranger, one quart. Macerate twelve days, aud iilter. 
— Vinaigre Framboise: Take crushed fresh raspberries, 
six pounds; good vinegar, one quart. Maccrate one 
week, strain, aad after a few days, filter. 


Saciuets.—The sachet consists of a small mu-lia 
bag, inclosing fragrant powders, with an elegant cuter 


covering or envelope of siJk or satin, of colour iu 
variety, and ornamented with devices suiiably to che 
taste of the customer. They are used for perfams.z 


wardrobes and clothes-chest.— Suchet i. 
root, four ounces; calamus, two ounces, 
saunders, four drachms; cloves, two drachms, Oenzoin, 
four drachms; dary bergamot, one ounce. Reduce to 
fine powder, and mix thoroughly.—2. Dried rose 
leaves, eight ounces; cloves, four drachms; nutmeggs, 
four drachms.—8. Orria root, Fix Ounces; dry orange 
flowers, dry rose leaves, six ounces, dry ergaimut peel 
and Portugal, orange peel, six Ouuces; storax, two 
ounces. Powder well, sicve. aid with the powuer 
the sachets, 


BaALsAMIC ViNEGAR.—Take rne, sage, mint. rote- 
mary, and lavender, of each a handful, cut them email. 
aud put them into a stone jar; pour upon the herbe 3 
pint of the best white-wine vinevar, cover the jar close, 
and let it stand seven or eiz!t days in the sum or 
warm room; then strain it off. and dissolve in it 
much camphor as it will take up. Uhis liquid eprink} 
| about a aick chamber, or turnt, will much revive 


ed 


patient, remnove bad eme!!3, purify and refresh the air, 
aut tend to prevent con! igion. 


IMparssions OF the wing? off 
the buttertly, lay them on clean paperin the form 
of a butterfly when flying. Spread some thick clean 
gum-water on another piece of paper, press it on the 
wings, and it will take them up; lay a picce of white 
paper over it, and rub it geatly with the finger, or the 
arnouth handles of a knife ‘The bodies are to be drawn 
a the gpace left between the wings. 


DRYING PLANTS.—There are 80 many ways of drying 
| planta, that almost evecy botanict bas w plau of his 
‘own. The only poiute to attend to, are to dry apeci- 
quichly, thoroughly, aud beneath @ preseure that 
Dlnoterast them. If they are succulent, or apt tc 
their loaves, they should be dipped im boilla 

previously to being placed under pressuie. 
! A yood method is to place each specimen within 
a ‘wet of brown paper, aud to interpose several empty 
hbet-veen ench that is dled, then to place thera 
fin apaplia aud to prese them yeatly fur ite 
| first day or two, just enough to prevent ine lbeuves ard 
Sowers from shrivelliuny, “Shen the papers are yu 

daiop, separate thera, spread them op the Goor 


| 
;Toun where they can become @ little ary, ani 
| gather them together, and place them in @ uri. oA 
before, rather increasing the pressure. Lis 
ig repeated daily, till the plants are quits dry. N 


| quicker and better, but more troublesome way. is 
| shift the plante daily out of their damp 
! hot and dry enes, iinmediately pressing them 


OF LFAVES ON PAPER. 
| SATIN.—Prepare two rubbers of cna 
‘by tying up wool or any other subésinuce in 
leather; then prepare the colours whieh you ts 
| leaves to be, by rubbing up with colu-diawn Unie 

oil the colours you waut, as indigo for biue, chrome 
| for yellow, indigo and chrome tor green, &c.; 2ri 8 
! number of leaves, the size and kind you wish to stain, 
| then dip the rubbers into the paint, and rub them one 
over the other, so that you may have but a -mali 
quantity of the composition upon the rubbers; ; lice 
a leaf upon one rubber and moisten it gently with the 
other; take the leaf off and apply it to tie substusce 
you wish stamped; upon the leaf place a picce of 
white paper, press gently, and there will be a besuti- 
ful impression of all the veins of the leaf; it will be 
as well if only one leaf be used atone time. The leuscs 
picked ehould be of one size, or the work will not lo & 
uniform. 

Or oF JESSAMINE.—Frutse the fowerain a marble 
mortar with a wooden pestle. Put them, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of salad of], into a veseel. Let the 
veasel be closely stopped, end set to stand in the suu 
for twelve or fourteen days. At the expiration cf 
that time, equeeze the oil from the flowers, Let the 
oil stand in the gun to eettle, then pour it clear off the 
dregs, and then separate ite humid particles. This oil 
is very fragrant and wel! impreguated with the 
essential of of the flowers. Infuse a fresn parcel of 
flowera in the eame oi] and proceed as before. Repeat 
this operation twelve or fourteen times, or even oftener 
if necessary, till the oil is fully upreznated with the 
odonr of the flowers. Sometimes oil of bea tg used 
insivad of salad oil, being less aptto grow : : 


Ge 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 

To Dress a SHOULDER oF MutTToN.— Many con- 
sider the shoulder the most delicate part of the sheep, 
and the following manner of dressing it converts it at 
once into an excellent dish :—lJ’arboil the shoulder, 
and then put it into a stewpan with a quart of good 
gravy anda little of the water in which it has been 
boiled ; add a quarter of a pcund of rice, well washed, 
two tablespoonfuls of musbroom ketchup, and let all 
stew geutly together for one hour, or until the rice is 
tender. Take up the mutton out of the pan and keep 
it warm before the fire; mix into the rice half a pinot 
of rich cream, and a lump of butter rolled ia flour. 
Boil it for a few minutes, stirring it continually. Lay 
the mutton upon a wari dish, and arrange neatyy the 
rice around it Garnish witb pickled waluuts. 


A Movce, MaDe Uncooxep Mutron.—Cut off 
two pounds from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, 
freeing it first from fat, but adding a slice or two of 
bacon likewise miuced ; season it well with pepper and 
salt, and put it into a saucepan, with a teacupful of 
gravy and six ounces of butter. Cut up very small 
three young lettuces; add a quart of young peas, an 
Onion chopped small. Stir all these ingredients over a 
gentle fire until quite hot, then place the saucepan, 
closely covered, at the side of the fire, and let it stew 
gently for at least three hours. Arrauge it neatly in 
the centre of a hot dish, and place round it a wail of 
well-cooked rice. 


To Cook a Fresn Beer-ToNGuE (AN ENTREE).— 
Choose a moderate-sized beef-tongue, boil it gently in 
water until it is sufficiently tender fur the skin to ke 
stripped from it. Trim it neatly round the root. Put 
into a saucepan one guarter-pound of butter, one tuble- 
spoonful of flour, half au onion cut up into emall slices, 
salt and pepper to taste. Let these dissolve gently, by 
the cide of the fire, until the butter boils. Place the 
tongue into these ingredients, and let it remain until it 
is browned. When this is the cuse, take it out, place 
it on a hot dish by the side of the fre, and add to the 
gravy two winegla-s{uls of red wine (either port or 
claret), a large teaspoonful of made mustard, and one 
of walnut ketchup. When these are well mixed, re- 
turo the tongue into the gravy and simmer gently for 
ten minutes, taking care that the sauccpan is closely 
covered to keep in the aroma. When served, the 
tongue should be cut iuto thick elicea, and handed. 


To KIDNEYS FOR AN ENTREE.—Cut some 
slices of white bread raiher more than half an inch 
thick, and free them from all crust or outer edge, and 
then cut them up again into teu «mall squares, all of 
one size, and fry them in fresh butter. When they 
are a good brown colour, arrange them neatly on a 
warm dish, which place before the fire. Remove all 
the skin and fat from five mutton kidneys, and split 
them in half, eprinkle them all over with cayenne, and 
fry them in butter over a hot tire. When cooked, 
place the half of kidney upon each equare of fried toast. 
Pour the fat from the frying-pan, and put in instead a 
slice of butter, and when it is melted dredge in a little 
tour. Shake these over the fire until they are slightly 
brown, and then pour in, by degrees, a good cupful of 
gravy, season with pepper, salt, and lemon-juice; boil 
up for a minute or two; pour over the kidneys. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GREEN TEA.—In some parts of 
Germany they gather the strawberry leaf, and also the 
flowers when young, and after selecting and clearing 
them (without the use of water), they are dried in the 
air in a shady place, out of reach of the sun. To these 
leaves the Germans give the appearance of Chinese 
tea, by first pinching their stalks off, waving them over 
the fire, and rolling them up when in a flexible state, 
and then drying them. In this state the substitute 
for tea is ready for use; and, being prepared exactly 
in the same manner, the difference, it is caid, can 
hardly be distinguished. 


CaMERA OpscURA,—The camera used for taking 
photographic pictures is a wooden box, furnished in 
front with a brass tube, in which an achromatic lens 
is made to slide. The image is received on a piece 
of ground glass fitted in a frame, which elides in a 
groove in the back of the camera, and the focus is 
adjusted by a rackwork in the brass tube of the lens, 
The frame and glass may be withdrawn and another 
frame introduced, consisting of a wooden back, made 
to hold the silver plate, and a sliding front, which can 
be raised when the plate is to be submitted to the 
action of the rays f light passing through the lena. 
This camera may be made of any dimensions, acceord- 
ing to the diameter of the lens employed. Wiilat’s 
Photographic Camera is a great improvement on ihat 
just described. The lens, instead of eliding in « Lrase 
tube, is bedded in front of the camera, by which an 
increase of light is obtained, the quantity auuutted 
being regulated by diaphragm having apertures of 
diferent diameters. The back part of the camere s!ides 
into the front, and, to secure a very accurate adjust- 
ment, is mounted ‘vith a screw. 


It is moved in or 
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out by turning a small handle at the back. This 
camera is arranged with twu grooves, 4) as to allow 
the use of two lenses of different focal powers, accord- 
ing as portraits or views are desired. The frame, with 
ground glass, is furnished with a moveable top and 
sides, which, when extended, exclude the light, and 
aid the operator in determining the best focus. A 
second frame consista of a box made to receive thin 
wooden frames adapted to the various-sized Dagner- 
reotype plates, which may be placed horizontally or 
vertically, at pleasure: thia frame is furnished with a 
sliding door, laying over the top of the camera when 
raised. These cameras are usually made eight inches 
broad by six inches and a-half high, and will carry a 
four by three inch plate. The lenses of a very supe- 
rior quality are of one inch and ftliree-quarters in dia- 
meter, and of five to six inches focus. Double combi- 
nation lenses may be added. 


BALSAM FOR Covcns AND Corps.—Tincture of 
tolu, and compound tiucture of benzvin, of each, one 
ounce; rectified epirit, two oune.s. Mix. The dose 
is a tea-spoonful. 


White tuirty pieces of lead 
with thirty-three parta of tin, kecping the whole cum- 
bined mass red-hot till no tlame arises from it, 
and until it is of a greyish-white uni'orin colour. 
Then mix six pounds of this matcrial vith forty-eight 
grains of the black oxide of mangaticse, and melt in a 
clear fire. When fully fuged, throw it co'd 
water; then remeit, and cvol tnree or tour tues. 


CRYSTALLIZED Grass.-—D any Kind of sit 
in hot water, 30 a8 to make a saturated solution—that 
is, to have it ag strong as possible ; then wasn the 
glass, while hot, with a brush, it will soon cool. and 
deposit the salt in crystalline form upon the glass, and 
when the water has evaporated the glass will be beau- 
tifully frosted. You may use for this purpose Glau- 
ber’s salts, Epsom salts, or blue-stone , but you should 
not use any of the sulta which are apt to dissulve im a 
damp atmosphere. 


me zution of small 
bear au egg. 
i, and them 
jar, cover them 
pour the vinegar 
Ore ounce of 


To PickLte Owntons.—Scald 
onions in salt and water of the 
Only just let them boil, strain therm 
after they are scalded, place them in 
with best cold vinegar. The next day 
off, adi two ounces of bruised ginwer, 


white pepper, two ounces of dour of nustard, two 
ounces of mustard seed, half an ounce of chilies, boil 
thera twenty minutes, turn all tescrher Gocco hot to 
the onicus, let them remain ten day? tora tice vinegar 
out azain, boil it as before, turn the unions 
again. They will be ready for u-e .s s).u 23 quite 
cold. 


To PRESERVE SEVILLE ORANGES a 
hole at the stem end of the oranges, tue size of @ Lali 
dime, take out all the pulp, put the orauge3 into cold 
water for two days, changing it twice a day; boilthem 
rather more than an hour, but do wot cover them, as it 
will spoil the colour; have ready « 2o. 1 syrup, into 
which put the oranges, and boil them 1] iuey look 
clear; then take out the seeds, ekiu, &e., {rum the pulp 
first taxen out of the oranges, and add to it one ouace 
of the whole oranges, previously boiled, with an equal 
weight of sugar to it and the pulp; boil tli3z tozether 
till it looks clear, over a slow tire, and, when cold, fill 
the oranges with this marmalade, a uten the tops; 
cover them with syrup, and put brandy paper on the 
top of the jar. It is better to take out the inside at 
first, to preserve the fine flavour of the juice and pulp, 
which would be injured by boiling in the water. 


dozen russet 


AppLeE TART.—Pecl and cut tivo 
apples in slices, which put into your d! 
ing them with lemon peel free from pith, cut into 
strips six cloves, and a little grated nutmey , build the 
apples up in a dome to the centre of your dish, and 
cover over with half a pound of powdered sugar, then 
have ready half a pound of puff paste, made as di- 
rected, with which make a band a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, laying it round the rim of ‘he dish, roll 
out the remajuder of the paste to the thickness of a 
quarter of an inch, and large enough to cover the 
fruic, wet the band of paste upon the dish witha 
little water, lay the cover gently over, pricking a hole 
with your knife at the top to let out the air, closing 
it gently at the edges, which trim neatly with a knife; 
egg the top over with a puste-brush, and place in a 
moderate oven to buke, which will take about an 
hour; just before taking fro: (ie oven eift a little 
eugar over, and let remain uit.) ‘sclted, forming a 
nice glaze over the tart, which auy be served either 
hot or cold. 


GREENGAGE TART.—Procure «uBcient number of 
ripe greengages, which put into your dish whole, 
giving them the form of a dome at the top, and if 
&bout two dozen, covering them with six ounces of 
powdered sugar; cover with paste. Any description 
of plum tart is made precisely in the sune ieacuei, as 
also are gooseberry, cherry, currant, sad raspberry, 
cranberry, &c. 
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VARIETIES. 
OBIGINAL AND 8EL 


SILENCE tN NATURE.—It is @ remarkable avd very y- 


inetructiv: fact, that many of the most iinportar rth ope 
rations of nature are carried on in unbroken sil: 
There {a uo rushing sound when the broad tide ars sur- 
light breaks on a dark world and flocds it with lighr, 
as one bright wave over another falls from the foun- 
tain, millions of millions of miles away. There is no 
creaking of axles, or groaning of cuinbrous machinery 
as the solid earth wheels on its way, and every planet 
and system performs its revolutions. The great trees 
bring forth their boughs and shadow the earth beneath 
them—the plants cover themselves with buds, and thie 
buds burst into flowers, but the whole transaction is 
unheard. The change from snow and winter winds to 
blossoms and fruits and the sunshine of auimmer is 
seen in its slow development, but there is scarecly 4 
sound to tell of the mighty transformation. The 
solemn chant of the ocean, as it raises its unchanged 
and its unceasing voices, the roar of the hurricane as! 
the mighty river, and the thunder of the black-Lrow: | 
storm: all this is the music of nature-—a great 
swelling anthem of praise, breaking in on the uni- 
versal calm. There igs a lesson for ue here. 7 
mightiest worker in the universe ia the wost unobt: : 
sive.—Lrakus, 


Love or CountRy.—There i3 no feeling wie 
exists in the heart of man, truer and stronger thau Js 
love for the land which gave him birth; and especisy 
for the particular locality where he «pent tie caer 
and happier portion of hislife. In laa techiaing yours, 
when his locks are whitened by the frosts of w.any 
wiuters, after along tempest-tossed voyaze upou ile 
troubled waters of the sea of life, he loves test un 
think of the long ago. Though the dark waters 
the ocean may surge between him aud his early one. 
still memory, with lightning wing, conveys him 1k 
to the dear scenes of bis childhoud. In thought 
young again, roaming on the bauk of the 
streain, a8 it threads ita way through ’ 
over the hills and away, without a trouble or ire 
resting upon his young spirit to mar his pie. 
Yes; we have an instinctive and never-Uyiig love for 
our father-land; and this sentiment has warmed 
bosom of every generation and peojle since the wor. 3 
was created. In the good book we have pas-ages 
ebounding in expressions of stirring fue 
Jewa, when forced to Isave the holy city, 
their pride, to which they are attached by ir 
cat ties, in their exile forgot not its Lailos 
tions, but prayed that ‘“‘the rightehuud 
its curning, and the tongue cleave to the roof 
mouth, if they preferred her not above their oid . 
We may take the untutoredé savaze froia lis 
the boundless prairies of the western Junida, 
him within the bounds, and place 
and usages of civilization, and in his Ucart that « 
the forest ionga to dwell again upon the 
grounds of his fathers, where he can chage ihe « 
and buffalo free as the air he breathes. 


A TamMeE BurTERFLY.—One cold, bicak Nove 
morning, when the sky, the air, and 
that sullen and desponding look to 
climate at that season, a lady, who for the first Uoe 
had risen from a bed of sickness, went into au a!) iu- 
ing apartment, where she perceived a gay a = 
tiful butterfly in the window. Asiouslid atu 
this creature of flowers and sunshine ip go uni.. 
a situation, she watched its movemenis and oj iu: 
As the sun came out fora bright, brief space, il i...:- 
tered joyously about the window, andimpartid to ‘oc 
sick room an air of cheeriulness aud Dope. 
evening, however, the tiny creature Grepped its wi _s, 
the lady then placed it in a glass tumbler ou Whe 
picce. During the night hard frost came on, and the 
room was in conscquence very cold. In tue morning 
the butterfly lay in the bottom of the tumbler. ap- 
parently dead. The invalid, grieveu vou ber geatio 
companion of the previous day sbould su soon perish, 
made some effort to restore ite fragile reins ew she 
put it on her own warm hand, and breathing upou o. 
perceived it gave sighs of returning she 
then once more placed it in ite glass houce vp the rey 
before the fire. Soon the elegant little insect apccud 
out its many-coloured wings, and Dew to tbe Winco, 
where the sun was shining brightly. By-and-oy ihe 
gun retired, and the window-panes getting cold, the 
creature sank dowm on the carpet aysiu, apparcuny 
lifeless. The same means were used iv restore 
tion, and with the same success. [Lie alternation of 
life and death went on for many days, til] at last the 
gratetul littic thing became quite tame, and secmed to 
be acquainted with its bemefacires. When che went 
to the window and held out her 2:.2. 1, at would, of its 
own accord, hop upon it ; ould setthe for 
ap hour at @ tune upom her or When ake 
was reading or writing. Its fou of Boney. a 
drop of which the licy would pat her hand, 
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when the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and gradu- 
ally sip it up; then it usually sipped up a drop of 
water in the same way. The feeding took place only 
once in three or four days. In this manner its exist- 
ence was prolonged through the whole winter, and part 
of the following spring. As it approached the end of 
its career, its wings became quite transparent, and its 
spirits apparently dejected, It would rest quietly in 
its “crystal palace,” even when the sun was wooing 
it to come out; and at last, one morning in April, it 
was found quite dead.— The Naturalist. 


Kisstnc.—Three foreign travellers in England have 
pleasantly remarked upon an old custom which would 
now be considered more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. The custom alluded to is that of 
kissing. Chalcondyles, the Greek, who visited our 
respected ancestors between four and five centuries 
aco, was highly surprised, delighted, and edified with 
this novel mode. He says of it :—‘ As for English 
females and children, their customs are liberal in the 
extreme. For instance, when a visitor calls at a 
friend's house, his first act is to kiss his friend's wife : he 
is then a duly installed guest. Persons meeting in the 
etreet follow the same custom, and no one sees any- 
thing improper in the action.” Nicander Nucius, an- 
other Greek traveller, of a century later, also adverts 
to this osculatory fashion. ‘The English,” he says, 
“ manifest much simplicity and lack of jealousy in 
their habits and customs as regards females; for not 
only do membera of the same family and household 
kiss them on the lips with complimentary salutations 
and enfolding of the arms round the waist, but even 
etrangera when introduced follow the same mode ; and 
it is one which docs not appear to them in any degree 
unbecoming.” The third commentator is Erasmus, 
and it is astonishing how lively the Dutchman becomes 
when expatiating on this ticklish subject. Writing 
from England to Andrelinus in 1499, he says unc- 
tuously :—* They have a custom, too, which can never 
be sufficiently commended. On your arrival, you are 
welcomed with kisses. On your departure you are 
sent off with kisses. Do your guests depart, you dis- 
tribute kisses amongst them. Wherever you meet 
them, they greet you with a kiss. In short, which- 
ever way you turn, there is nothing but kissing. Ah! 
Faustus, if you had once tasted the tenderness, the fra- 
grance of these kisses, you would wish to stay in Eng- 
land, not for a ten years’ voyage, like Solon’s, but as 
long as you lived.” I leave to the bachelors to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of this custom—which must 
have had its disadvantages too;—a qualified remark 
which I the mere feel bound to make, as, were I to join 
in the ecstatic laudation of the grave Dutchman—why, 
to use Hood's words, “I have my fears about my 
ears, I’m not a single man!”—Dr. Doran. 


VIDOE, ONE OF THE IcELAND ISLEs.—The whole 
of the hill to the west of the house was strewn with 
nests of ducks. So much do these interesting birds 
feel their security in Vidve, that five of them had 
chosen ag their location, the ground under a narrow 
bench that runs along the winduws of the house: aud 
so perfectly fearless were they, that, without moving 
away, they would peck away at the hand that dis- 
turbed them. ‘The rising ground is particularly 
favourable for the birds to build on. being covered 
with hollows and inejualities, that serve to protect 
them from the weather, and only require the addition 
of down to convert them into nests. The drakes are 
easily known by their white and black plumage; but 
the dark hue of the females makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the holes in which they sit. 
Owing to their lying close, I have frequently trodden 
on them, without their warning me of their presence 
till the mischief was done. The drakes, though by no 
means wild, wi!l not allow themselves to be handled so 
freely as the ducks, and mostly keep together on the 
top of the hill. As soon as a nest is completed, it is 
usual to remove the greater part of the down, while 
the bird is away feeding; and this operation is re- 
peated a second, and occasionally a third, time. On 
her return, the bird makes up the deficiency thus 
created, by stripping her own breast ; and, when her 
stock is exhausted, she calls on her mate to add his 
portion, which will bear no comparison with the sacri- 
fice she has made. The same sort of spoliation is 
practised with regard to eggs, care being taken that 
three or four are left; for should the bird on her re- 
turn find the nest empty, she would desert it, and 
not breed again the same season. About six, con- 
siderably larger than those of tame ducks, and of a 
light green colour, are found in each nest. Their 
flavour is very inferior to that of hen’s eggs, but they 
are not so strong as to prevent their being made into 
onielettes. The average quantity of down obtained 
from three nests is half-a-pound, so mixed with grass 
and foreign matter, that forty pounds in that state are 
reduced to fifteen, after it has been thoroughly cleaned. 
Vidoe and Engoe together produce, I believe, about 
three hundred pounds weight yearly, which would, if 
the above calculation is correct, make the number of 
ducks that come to these two places fall not far short of 
10,000, every year.— Dillon. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 


NO “‘BLOWING-UP™ AN IRISHMAN. 

In blowing up the magazine, in the old fortress of 
Sadat Khan, at Lucknow, the following curious cir- 
cumstance is thus stated to have occurred: One house 
escaped, and also one Irishman. The officer, to whom 
the task of firing the train was entrusted, thought that 
he was the last to leave the fort, but had said to one of 
the men, *‘ Wait for me,” and forgot to tell him where 
he was going. The poor man thought he was to wait 
during the explosion, und, in the true spirit of military 
discipline and obedience, actually did 60, crouching in 
a corner of the square; and happily returned, eafe and 
sound, to give his companions a grotesque description 
of ‘the way in which it rained beams and stones, and 
bullocks, and horses, for a quarter of an hour;” for 
many of those luckless auimals had been unavoidably 
left behind. 


THE ENEMY OF THE ATLANTIO TELEGRAPH. 


Far down undernéath the Atlantic's vast billow, 
The telegraph cable was sunk in the deep; 
In the bed of the sea it possessed such a pillow, 
That philosophers fancied it snugly would sleep. 
For the tempest that lashes the surface of oceau 
Into mountainous waves, when the stormy winds blow, 
Produces no sort of perceptible motion 
In the depths of the water a few miles below. 


The fact is, however, the telegraph cable 

Has a second time failed in the lowermost main; 
And why all the sages are wholly unable, 

By proof or conjecture, the cause to explain. 
Nor is it a very great matter for wonder 

The question should puzzle the learned and wise: 
As touching the cable ‘tis like they would blunder, 
Being out of their depth when they get where it lics. 


But what's dark to the sage may be clear to the simple, 
Who take an unprejudiced view of a case, 

And this is as plain as a pikestaff or pimple 
That sprouts on the nose of an alderman's face. 

That serpent enormous, old Neptune's grand ranger, 
Cuts the cable right through with teeth sharp as a knife, 

For though, where they sink it, “ the storm is a stranger,” 
There, Dyron saya also, “the sea-snuks hath life.” 


WATCHED BY A DOG. 

An American paper relates the following:—“ Our 
village has but one physician, and he has but few calls; 
but when he is called, he hastens to see his patient, fear- 
ing recovery ere he can secure his fee. Not long since he 
had a call to see a patient living a few miles out in the 
country, and as his mule was nearly as far away as his 
patient, he resolved to go on foot, and started about 
eight o'clock in the evening. When about half-way, 
he heard some animal stealthily creeping towards him, 
and knowing there were grizzly bears in the country, 
he at once surmised he was about to be attacked by 
one. He made up his mind that discretion was the 
better part of valour, and made hurried tracks for the 
nearest tree. After ascending about twenty feet he 
found a convenient bough on which he could hang, 
and watch, and listen to his enemy. He soon 
heard him approaching, and could see his great eyes 
glistening like balls of fire. The grizzly approached 
to near the tree, and seated himself, keeping his great 
fiery eyes steadily fixed upon his victim, as if con- 
fident he was yet to furnish him his supper. Thus 
beleaguered, the poor:doctor was compelled to hang and 
watch the huge shaggy monster through the long, 
weary night; and he says his prayers for daylight 
were long and heartfelt. At last daylight appeared, 
and as objects began to appear more distinct, the size 
of the monster began to diminish and appear less 
frightful, and after wiping the mist from his eyes he 
found he was watched by his own big dog!” ; 
Morat Errect or Sickness.—During convales- 
cence every patient is sure to be doing well. 


REPoRT OP INSPECTORS OF Prisons.—The oldest 
of offenders are not always the most obstinate. In- 
deed, such a culprit may be said, in general, to be 
peculiarly open to conviction. 


How To BE Happy.—Reason youself out of as many 
desires as you can, and gratify as many of the rest as 
possible. 


It is just as well that fortune is blind; for if she 
could only see some of the ugly, stupid, worthless per- 
sons on whom she showers her most precious gifts, the 
sight would so annoy her that she would immediately 
scratch her eyes out. 


MEASURES, NOT Mren.—We find that, owing to the 
difficulty in procuring recruits, the regulation height 
has been lowered one inch. This proves the justice 
of the paradox, that in order to raise men, you must 
Jirst reduce your own standard. 
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A rouna lady, after dancing all night and several 
hours longer, will generally find, on consulting the 
looking-glass, that the evening's amusement will not 
bear reflection. 


THERE ie a firm in Elgin, Illinois, known as ‘ Gray 
and Lunt.” Half the letters came to them directed to 
“Lay and Grunt.” Natural but not complimentry. 


To Curtostry VeNpors.— Wanted, a key to open 
a lock of hair; a pin to fasten the tie of friendship ; a 
cement for repairing broken vows; and a lacquer for 
brightening clouded prospects. 


“ Waar is that dog barking at?” asked a fop, whose 
boots were more polished than his ideas. ** Why,” said 
bow bystander, “he sees another puppy im your 

oots.”” 


PRACTICAL WitT.—A young gentleman, celebrated 
for his wit at college, was asked by bis ‘ather for a 
specimen of his talents, while entertaining a party of 
friends at vacation. The scholar knelt before the 
hearth and roared lustily twice, to the great surprise 
of the old squire, who asked him what he meant by 
that. ‘ Why, sir,” replied the son, “seeing the fire co 
low, I thought it might be better for a pair of 
bellows.” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM OUTDONE.—It is said that 
Mr, Perkins has invented acompound which he calls 
the ‘‘ concentrated essence of the sublimated spirit of 
steam.” A person has only to put a vial of it into hia 
pocket, and it will carry him along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour; or by merely swallowing three drops 
when you go to bed at night, in the morning you will 
wake up in any part of the world you choose.—New 
York Paper. 


THE LittLe Loar.—A half-famished editor, who 
has beccme alarmed at the smaliness of sixpenuy 
loaves, that have so long been growing “small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” tells us of a baker who, 
in going his rounds to serve his customers, stopped at 
the door of one and knocked, when the lady withia 
exclaimed, ‘* Who is there ?” and was answered, “ The 
baker.”"—“* What do you want?”—‘To leave your 
bread.”"—“ Well, well, you need not make such a fuss 
about it; put it through the keyhole !"—American 
Paper, 

A Heatep ImacrvaTion.—A newspaper paragraph 
informs us of the fact—or we ought perhaps to say the 
fiction, for we don't believe it—that a man the other 
day committed suicide by swallowing a red-hot poker. 
We suspect this is a variation of the old story arising 
out of the old worn-out trick of biting an inch off that 
popular fire-iron in a state of red heat, a process that 
must be familiar to every nursery. A man must be 
very tired indeed of life, and especially hard up for the 
means of getting rid of his burden, before he could sit 
down to deliberately eat the poker, after having first 
deliberately heated it. We are quite satisfied that the 
article would have stuck in his throat, and givea 
sufficient time for any one present to have seized the 
tongs and drawn the red-hot.poker out before the 
unhappy suicide could have found time to swallow it. 
We are strongly inclined to believe that if there has 
been any suicide in the case, it has been by drink; and 
the constant gulping down of grog of the very hottest 
and stiffest description has suggested a red-hot poker 
to the imagination of the writer of the paragraph. 
We are satisfied that nobody has ever forced anything 
of the sort down his throat, and we confess our own 
total inability to swallow it. 


A Domestic Joxke.-~A gentleman played off a rich 
joke on his better-half the other day. Being some- 
thing of an epicure, and she very stingy, he took it 
into his head that he should like to have a first-rate 
dinner for once. So he addressed her a note, politely 
informing her that ‘‘a gentleman of her acquaintance 
—an old and true friend—would dine with her that 
day.” Assoon as she received it, all hands went to 
work to get everything in order. Precisely at five 
o'clock she was prepared to receive her guest. The 
house was as clean as a new pin. A sumptuous dinner 
was on the table, and she was arrayed in her best 
attire. A gentle knock was heard, and she etarted 
with a palpitating heart for the door. She thought it 
must be an old friend, perhaps a brother from the place 
where they once lived. On opening the door, she saw 
her husband with a smiling countenance. “ Why, my 
dear,” says she, in an anxious tone, ‘“ where's the 
gentleman of whom you spoke in your note?”—* Why,” 
replied her husband, complaisantly, “here he is.”— 
“ You said a gentleman of my acquaintance, an old and 
true friend of mine, would dine with us to-day.”— 
“ Well,” said he good-humouredly, ‘am I nota gentle- 
man of your acquaintance, an old and true friend ?”— 
“O11” gaid she, distressedly, ‘‘ is there no one else but 
you?”—* No.”—"' Well, I declare, this is too bad,” 
said his wife in an angry tone. The husband laughed 
immoderately—his better-half said she felt as if she 
could give him a scolding; but finally they sat down 
cosily together, and for ounce he had a good dinner 
without compary. 


